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THOUGHTS ON THE NECESSARY EXIST- 
ENCE OF THE GREAT FIRST CAUSE 
OF ALL FINITE BEING. 


WHuen we contemplate our own exist- 
ence, it is natural for a thinking mind 
to inquire,—whence did I come,—to 
what primary power am I indebted for 
my being,—and by what modes of 
reasoning and inquiry, shall I obtain a 
satisfactory knowledge of that primitive 
Cause from which I have derived those 
bodily powers, and mental energies, 
which I possess ? 

That J am in existence, is a truth too 
plain to require proof, or to admit de- 
nial. I could not have imparted that 
existence to myself; for this would im- 
ply action prior to being, which is abso- 
lutely impossible ; because action, which 
necessarily presupposes existence, can 
never be its primary cause. The same 
truth which is conclusive with regard 
to myself, is equally applicable to every 
ereature and thing within the vast em- 
pire of Being. If, therefore, I could not 
have imparted existence to myself, so 
‘neither could any of my progenitors 
have imparted existence to themselves. 
This truth being granted, one of the two 
following propositions must be admit- 


ted: first, either the ancestors of human | from 


nature, must, in a vast chain of retro- 
gression, have existed without a begin- 
ning; or, secondly, man must be pri- 
marily indebted to some independent 
power, for that existence which he 
enjoys. Now, if out of two given 
propositions, one of which must be 
true, we can prove one to be false, 
the truth of the other will be clearly de- 
monstrated. 

It is a self-evident fact, that all indi- 
viduals of the human race, as well as 
all the generations of these individuals, 
are limited as to the duration of their 
existence. Each has had a commence- 
ment of being ; and, in those .that are 
now no more, that commencement has 
been succeeded by a termination, so far 
as it respects our present state. Hence 
all the parts are necessarily finite ; and 
no accumulation of finites can ever 
make an infinite. The whole of any 

No. 1.—VoL. I. 





given aggregate, and all the parts of 
which that whole is composed, must 
necessarily be the same. If, therefore, 
all the parts are finite, so also must be the 
whole, which is formed of these parts. 

In addition to the preceding observa- 
tions, all the generations men, as 
well as the individuals which compose 
them, are dependent upon those which 
immediately preceded them. If, there- 
fore, we allow the whole, to form in the 
aggregate an infinite series, we must 
suppose the existence of an infinite 
series of dependent beings to be not 
merely abstractedly possible, but to ‘be 
in a state of actual existence. Now 
if this series be actually infinite, it fol- 
lows, that it must also be independent, 
for no series can be strictly infinite, 
that is not absolutely independent. But 
how an infinite series can be constituted 
by an accumulation of finite links; or 
how the whole can include independence 
in its nature, when all the parts of which 
it is composed are actually dependent ; 
we can never hope to know, until we 
can reconcile contradictions. 

Admitting an infinite series to exist, 
we would ask—Suppose, as all the parts 
of which it is composed are finite, one 
individual generation were subtracted 
the general mass, would that 
which remains be finite or infinite? If 
infinite, it must have been more than 
infinite before the subtraction was 
made, which is impossible. But if it 
be finite, as that which is supposed to 
be subtracted is finite also, it is equally 
impossible to imagine, with any consist- 
ency of thought, that the union of two 
parts, each of which is avowedly finite, 
can ever constitute that which is infinite. 
And to suppose the whole to be infinite, 
while all the p of which that whole 
is composed, are finite, is to make the 
whole to be infinite and not infinite at 
the same time. 

The supposition that the whole may 
be independent, while all the parts of 
which it is composed are dependent, is 
attended with consequences not less 
absurd. In this case, we must suppose, 
that all the parts are dependent upon 
each other in continued retrogression, 
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until in the series we reach the first 
link, which we must admit to depend 
upon nothing. Now, if this first link 
be not dependent upon any thing, it 
must be independent ; for whatsoever 
has any existence, must be either 
dependent or independent. It cannot 
be dependent, because, being the first 
link, there is nothing on which it can 
depend; and even if this absurdity 
were set aside, we should be compelled 
to admit that it is an effect without a 
cause. It is equally certain that it 
cannot be independent ; because it par- 
takes of the same common nature with 
those links, which, without dependence, 
can have no existence. It must there- 
fore be dependent and not dependent 
at the same time. 

If the first link in an infinite series be 
independent, it must be eternal, for we 
have already seen, that nothing could 
have made itself, since this implies 
action prior to existence. But to 


ascribe eternity of existence to a first 
link in an infinite series of dependent 
beings, is to make it eternal and not 
eterna] at the same time. 

There seems to be but one way 
through which the absurdity of the 


above conclusions can be obviated, and 
that is, only by removing the difficulty 
to another stage, in which we shall 
again meet it in its last retreat. It 
may be asserted, that “'To sup- 
pose an infinite series, is to suppose an 
aggregate from which a first link is ne- 
eessarily excluded ; and consequently, 
where no first link exists, no absurdity 
can be attached abeg | Against this 
Objection we would eave to assert, 
That this infinite series must either 
have a first link, or it must not: If it 
have a first link, the whole cannot be 
infinite, for nothing can be infinite that 
is placed within the reach of numbers. 
But if it have no first link, it can have 
no second, because it has no first; and 
no third, because it has no second ; and 
consequently, it can have no successive 
link whatever. The supposition, there- 
fore, of an infinite series of dependent 
beings, in what light’ soever it may be 
viewed, appears evidently to be preg- 
nant with absurdity. 

But if an infinite series of finite and 
dependent beings be totally impossible, 
it follows, that the human race must 
necessarily be dependent for their pri- 
mary existence, upon some cause which 
is absolutely independent; and conse- 
quently, on some cause that must have 





eternally existed. Nothing short of this, 
éan extricate our reasonings from those 
absurdities which we have already per- 
ceived attaching themselves to an 
infinite series of dependent beings. It 
is of no consequence to the present 
argument, whether we call the primary 
cause of finite existence, human, an- 
gelic, or divine ; or whether intelligence 
be supposed to be incorporated in its 
essence or excluded from it. These 
inquiries may be of much importance 
hereafter; but in the present stage of 
the argument all that we require is, to 
ascertain whether the primary canse of 
human existence be in itself dependent 
or independent. 

That it cannot be dependent, has 
already been proved in the preceding 
paragraphs. Its independence. there- 
fore follows as a necessary consequence ; 
it being the only alternative of the 
general proposition, which includes 
every possibility within its wide em- 
brace ; and the instant we admit the 
absolute independence of any given 
cause, we must necessarily admit it to 
be eternal. For since its actual exist- 
ence could not have been impaited by 
itself, and its absolute independence 
precludes the possibility of its existence 
being derived, it must be in the pos- 
session of underived existence; and 
that existence which is underived, could 
never have known a commencemce:t or 
beginning. 

We have now arrived at a stage im 
this chain of argumentation, in which 
two points are clearly ascertained ; 
namely, that something must have ex- 
isted from eternity; and that this some- 
thing could not be the human race, 
whether we view them as individuals or 
generations, or embrace, in one com- 
prehensive survey, the aggregation of 
the species. But in what manner this 
something exists, which we must allow 
to be eternal, must be the subject of 
our next inquiry. 

There are but two primary modes of 
existence within the reach of possi- 
bility, and these are necessary con- 
tingent. That existence is said to be 
contingent, which might have had a 
commencement, and which, without in- 
volving any contradictory ideas, may 
have a termination. It follows, there- 
fore, that every being and thing which 
is finite, can have nothing more than a 
contingent existence: On the contrary, 
that existence is said to be necessary, 
which is not derived from any source,— 
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which is not dependent on any cause, — 


and which is placed beyond the influ-| iti 


ence of all foreign power. It appears 
from this definition of these modes of 
existence, that the primary cause of 
finite being, cannot be contingent; and, 
therefore, it must include necessary 
existence in the essence of its own 
nature. 

It is not, however, to be imagined, 
that when any being is said to have 
a necessary existence, its existence is 
necessary to the production of any given 
effects. In this respect it may be said, 
that the sun is necessary to give us 
light, and that its light is necessary to 
render things visible; but, in them- 
selves, there is no absolute necessity 
that things should be rendered visible, 
that light should emanate from the sun, 
or that the sun itself should exist; since 
the total absence or non-existence of 
all these can easily be supposed, with- 
out involving any contradictory ideas. 

But when we rise from these modes 
of existence, which are thus relatively 
necessary, though only contingent in 
themselves, to contemplate that exist- 
ence which we have already proved to 
be both independent and eternal, we 
behold an exalted mode of being, wholly 
distinct from every thing that is finite, 
including in its own nature the essence 
of independent and absolute existence. 

Nor can it with any propriety be 
urged, that what is said to exist thus 
necessarily, is simply necessary to give 
being to that which is finite. Finite 
existence, it will readily be admitted, 
could not have been, if necessary exist- 
ence had not preceded it. But whether 
any thing finite existed or not, this cannot 
alter the nature of that existence which 
is necessary in itself; otherwise it would 
cease to be independent. Necessary 
existence, therefore, must include in 
its own essence the reason of its being ; 
nor can we suppose its non-existence, 
without including contradictory ideas 
in the supposition. As every thing can- 
not exist contingently, something must 
exist necessarily : but if that which ex- 
ists necessarily, could cease to exist, it 
would include and not inclade neces- 
sary existence in its essence at the same 
time. And if we proceed from simple 
possibility to fact, and admit the actual 
non-existence of that being or thing 
which we grant to exist necessarily, we 
must then allow, that nécessary exist- 
ence is become non-existent ; and, con- 
sequently, that the something to which 





y> 
but that which cannot possibly cease to 
i althou ecessary te 
ut, n existence 
must be sdnlied, it is totally impos- 
sible for us to allow it in the mere 
abstract. Existence, in all the possible 
forms which it can assume, must neces- 
sarily be connected with some su 
or essence, from which it is inseparable, 
anless it cease to be. Necessary exist- 
ence, therefore, implies the actual exist- 
ence of some substance or essence ; and, 
consequently, some necessarily existent 
substance or essence must actually be 
in existence. 

Bui as this something, to which neces- 
sary existence applies, must be allowed 
to have an actual being, it is totally 
impossible thai it should be located to 
any portion of space or duration; be- 
cause universality of enteagnee is an 
undeniable consequence of necessary 
existence. If ie whbenen of a being, 
of any description whatever, from an 
given portion of space, can be admitted, 
without involving any contradictory 
ideas, no reason can be assi why it 
may not, on the same principle, be ab- 
sent from all other portions of space ; 
rr the. same modes of reasoning will 

ld good with regard to every portion 
of infinite duration. And nay as the 
possibility of this absence is admitted, the 
evidence arising from this admission is 
decisive, that such beiags can have no- 
thing more than a contingent existence, 

Existence, on the contrary, which is 
absolutely necessary, is not confined 
either to time or place: it is dependent 
on nothing, and knows no bounds. 
Universality of existence is therefore its 
necessary concomitant ; and hence, that 
being who exists necessarily, cannot 
but be omnipresent. 

As all contingent existence must have 
been derived from that which is neces- 
sary, the being who includes 
existence in his essence, must be the 
fountain of all power. No energy, 
therefore, of any description whatever, 
whether muscular, intellectual, or spi- 
ritual, can have any existence that was 
not primarily derived from this primi- 
tive source of all. This being must 
therefore possess all power; and where- 
ever all power is concentrated, there we 
find Omnipotence. A power that is om- 
nipotent must necessarily extend, not 
only to all realities that ever began to 
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exist, but likewise to all possibilities. 
Nothing finite could have been what it 
is, had it not been the effect of power ; 
and no power can possibly be conceiv- 
ed, but that which omnipotence has 
primarily supplied. To assert that 
any thing is possible that does not actu- 
ally exist, is in effect to assert, that an 
adequate power must somewhere exist, 
capable of turning possibility into reality; 
and, ently, every thing must be 
absolutely impossible, which a power that 
is infinite is totally unable to accom- 
plish. Nothing, therefore, can bound 
the physical operation of omnipotence, 
but that which involves a palpable con- 
tradiction. 

As this first cause of all finite being 
must exist universally, because it exists 


necessarily, it must uniformly have the | 


power of knowing its own energies; 
for this power to know must be includ- 
ed in our idea of omnipotence. Buta 
being that has power to know the extent 
of its own energies, must necessarily 
possess knowledge ; and that which pos- 
sesses knowledge must be intelligent in 
proportion tu its knowledge. Now, if 
this intelligence be in proportion to its 
knowledge; and the knowledge of any 


being be commensurate to its power ; and 
this power extend to all realities and 
all possibilities; it follows, that its in- 
telligence, its knowledge, and its power, 
must be alike without limits; and, con- 
sequently, this being must possess pow- 
er, knowledge, and intelligence, which 


are alike infinite. It is this glorious 
assemblage of necessary existence, of 
omnipresence, of omnipotence, and of 
infinite knowledge, from which we de- 
rive our idea of Gop. 

As this glorious Being, whom we 
denominate God, must necessarily in- 
clude in his esscnce those perfections, 
which we have scen combined in this 
assemblage, it is totally impossible that 
he should be material. It is evident, that 
matier does not include either intelli- 
gence or knowledge within its essence ; 
for, if this were admitted, it would fol- 
low, that intelligence and knowledge 
are essential to matter; and, conse- 

tly, that every atom must possess 

sublime perfections. But, as these 
perfections are not essential to matter, 
so neither can any combinations which 
matter can assume, give being to an 
exalted property, which no atom in the 
combination can If one atom 
be destitute of intelligence,another must 
be equally destitute for the same reason: 





Can, then, two atoms, which are essen- 
tially unintelligent, give birth to intetti- 
gence by their being combined? If this 
were admitted, we must conclude, that 
these atoms had derived from their com- 
bination, a degree of perfection, which 
no one among them, and which not all, 
separately taken, could be said to pos- 
sess. That which is true of two atoms, 
with regard to the production of imtelli- 
gence, is equally true of three, of three 
hundred, of three thousand, or of three 
million; and of any assemblage that is 
placed within the reach of numbers. 
Matter, therefore, cannot be God; and, 
consequently, God is not a material 
being. 

Nor can we, with any greater degree 
of reason, imagine matter to be neces- 
sarily existent, than we can suppose it 
to be intelligent. We have already 
seen, that whatsoever is necessarily ex- 
istent, must exist universally. But, 
if matter had existed universally, no 
interstices could have existed between 
the parts into which it is capable of 
being divided ; neither could motion 
have been possible. No two atoms can 
occupy, in one and the same instant, 
the same pertion of space. Matter, in 
its own nature, cannot but be impene- 
trable. If the universe were absolutely 
filled with matter, a body put in motion 
must move through solidity; and, con- 
sequently, must enter that space which 
another body occupied in the same in- 
stant ; which is wholly inconsistent with 
the impenetrability of its. natare. If, 
therefore, the existence of motion prove 
that matter does not exist universally, 
and the want of universality of exist- 
ence prove that matter does not exist 
necessarily, it follows, that matter itself, 
together with all the forms which the 
modifications of its parts assume, can 
have nothing more than a contingent 
existence; and, consequently, that it 
must be indebted for its existence to 
that Being whom we denominate God. 


i 


CHRISTIAN FORBEARANCE RECOMMEND- 
ED,IN AN ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTA- 
‘ TION OF TRUTH. 


It is generally admitted by all religious 
professors, who realize in their hearts 
the blessings promised in the Gospel, 
that the truly pious of every denomina- 
tion, differ more in non-essential’, in 
terms, and in phrases, than in those 
fundamental truths which they all allow 
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to be necessary to salvation. That such 
trifles should estrange from one another, 
so many branches of one common 
family, is an evil which Christianity 
surveys With sorrow, and which men of 
liberal minds have attempted to remove. 

To accomplish an object so desirable, 
Monthly Prayer-meetings have been 
established in several towns in this 
kingdom, on appointed days; when all, 
of every sect, who feel themselves dis- 
posed, have an opportunity of attending 
in some particular chapel, the other 
places of worship being at that time 
shut. In this manner they proceed in 
regular rotation throughout the whole. 
The principal object of these meetings 
is, to bring the pious members of differ- 
ent communions acquainted with each 
other ;—to recommend such topics as 
are best calculated to promote the con- 
version of sinners, and the welfare of 
the church ;—and finally, to disarm 
bigotry of its formidable power, or at 
least to prevent the anti-christian spirit 
of its gloomy empire from extending. 

In what light soever we may view 
the influence of bigotry, no man has 
ever yet had the hardihood-openly to 
avow himself its advocate, unless it 
appeared in some imposing shape, which 
concealed its deformity. And we may 
charitably hope, that among the diversi- 
ties in which the human character ap- 
pears, we shall search in vain, to find an 
individual who would rejoice in behold- 
ing its universal establishment. 

It is scarcely to be supposed, that 
selfishness and bigotry are to be found 
among the inhabitants of the celestial 
regions ; or, that there is to be disco- 
vered in these abodes of glory, a single 
bosom which genuine benevolence does 
not warm. If, therefore, the church 
militant may be considered as emblema- 
tical of the church triumphant, nothing 
can be more desirable, with regard to 
bigotry, than to.promote its excommu- 
nication, if we cannot light up its funeral 

ile. 
ss In conducting the Union Prayer- 
meetings alluded to above, the general 
rule is, for some minister present, who 
does not belong to the place of worship 


in which they then assemble, to deliver | the 


an address on the occasion. Every 
person knows, that there are times and 
seasons, when a particular representa- 
tion of truth will assume an attitude of 
importance, and excite an interest, 
which, under other circumstances, it 
cannot command. Under such 





currences the connexions ought not to 
he ed; and, in the present in- 
stance, the preservation of them is 
essentially necessary, to place the Alle- 
gory in its proper light. 

At one of these Union Prayer- 
meetings held in Plymouth, a preacher, 
in connexion with the Wesleyan Me- 
thodists, was requested, about three 
years since, to deliver an address, in a 
place of worship belonging to the Inde- 
pendents. This he undertook; and 


having in the course of his observations 
expatiated at some length on the excel- 
lence of a catholic spirit ; and recom- 
mended those essential truths which all 
allowed to be fundamental, he concluded 
his address in nearly the following lan- 


guage :— 

“ Permit me now to call your atten- 
tion to the principles and practice which 
I ee endeavoured te recommend ; 
while I place before you an interesting 
object, which I will call 


“ TRUTH, AN ALLEGORY. 


“When Truth, which was a native 
of the celestial regions, became em- 
bodied, and descended from heaven to 
visit the habitations of men, it assumed 
the form of a beautiful cone. Of this 
cone, the base rested on the earth; 
while its summit, rising from an exten- 
sive plain, was buried in the clouds; 
and on every side it was illuminated 
with rays of the divine glory. The 
nations of the earth, struck with a 
spectacle so magnificent and splendid, 
orm upon it with astonishment; and 

ing enamoured with its symmetry and 
lovely appearance, the more thoughtful 
and serious gathered round it from 
every quarter, by a kind of involuntary 
impulse. On approaching this singular 
phenomenon, astonishment gave place 
to admiration ; and this was finally sac- 
ceeded by rapture; notwithstanding 
many characters among the 
group, distinguished in their appella- 
tions by some peculiar features in their 
natural dispositions. 

“ Amidst this assembly, the Inde- 
pendents went on one side, the Baptists 
on a second, the Quakers on a third, 

Epi ians on a fourth, and the 
Methodists on a fifth ; while others stood 
aloof, suspended between their own in- 
credulity, and the charms of that splen- 
did object which they were invited to 
embrace. 

“Pleased with the magnificence which 
operated on their senses, each remained 
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immoveable in his primitive position, 
without walking round the sacred 

to survey the glories which arose from 
the symmetry of all its parts. In every 
view, truth 
which arise from a survey of detached 
portions, are less brilliant and diversi- 
fied, than those which result from a 
comprehensive survey of the whole 
system. No party, however, had views 
sufficiently expanded and comprehen- 
sive, to embrace the excellencies which 
resulted from the combined effect of all ; 
and the melancholy disasters which ful- 
lowed, were the fatal consequences of 
this contracted observation. 

“ Unhappily, in this state, the selfish 
passions began to operate; and each 
party, willing to possess a prize that 
appeared to be of inestimable value, 
seized with eagerness the portion of 
truth that was exhibited to immediate 
inspection ; determining, if possible, to 
bear the splendid cone to their respec- 
tive camps, regardless of the privations 
which others must suffer from their 
selfish violence. In so large and diver- 
sified an assembly, it is difficult to say 
by which party the assault was made, 

_ But be this as it may, the outrage which 
was begun by one class, was succeeded 


by that of a second, and it was conti- 
nued by a third, till a strong attachment 
to truth degenerated into a fierce con- 
tention, and finally involved the whole 


com in indiscriminate confusion. 

“ Tt is well known, that whatsoever 
approaches nearest to a state of perfec- 
tion, is most susceptible of a tarnish, 
and is most likely to suffer from the 
effects of violence. In the conflict 
which took place at the foundation of 
this cone, the injuries it received be- 
came conspicuous ; but this, instead of 
causing the contending parties to desist 
from committing depredations, which 
no human efforts could repair, only 
stimulated them to renewed exertions, 
until the cone of truth was divided into 
splinters, and actually rifted from its 
base to its summit. 

“ On beholding the fatal effects of 
their own indiscretion, each of the parties 
determined to preserve the portion that 
had fallen to their lot ; and elated with 
success, instead of being overwhelmed 
with sorrow at their folly, they bore in 
triumph to their respective friends, such 
fragments as they had been able to 
secure. The impulse of passion, how- 
ever, beginning to subside, was soon 
followed by reflection; which, if it 


its beauties; but those , 





awakened no remorse, soon taught them 
by sad experience, the evils resulting 
from their indiscretion; and all per- 
ceived, that the parts which had been 
obtained, were less beautiful than the 
cone appeared, when all its fragments 
were united together. 

“On inspecting the parts, deficien- 
cies were soon discovered, which no- 
thing but the portions that had been 
seized by others, were able to supply. 
But since these could on no account 
whatever be procured, the more con- 
siderate among them, hastened to em- 
ploy their most skilful workmen, who, 
with much industry, ingenuity, and care, 
collected a quantity of untempered 
mortar, and giving it a consistency and 
colour, resembling as nearly as possible 
the cone which was to be repaired, 
endeavoured at least to give completion 
to its form, by the doubtful materials 
which were thus supplied. 

“ The cone of truth was now multi- 
plied into many; and these exhibited 
on their first appearance, such incon- 
gruities, that several portions were 
placed under a second, and a third 
repair; and so badly executed were 
some, that in process of time jhey were 
abandoned by their warmest a'vocates, 
and fivally consigned over to oplivion. 
Among those that have survived the 
lapse of time, and the wreck of things, 
several have undergone considerable 
alterations ; so that the mortar which 
was primitively supplied, retains at 
present but little of its original shape, 
consistence, or colour; In other in- 
stances, as some features of peculiar 
excellence appeared on the parts of the 
real cone which had been preserved, 
but which no art could imitate, several 
have been compelled to resort to the 
dishonourable expedient, of throwing 
over truth itself a deceitful varnish, 
that consistency of colour might appear, 
even though it should be purchased at 
the expense of integrity. 

“ Since this melancholy disaster hap- 
pened, a long period has elapsed, during 
which the most celebrated artists of every 
party have been employed in polishing, 
In painting, in burnishing, and in giving 
new lustre to their respective cones. 
But, notwithstanding this waste of time 
and talent, many vacancies still appear 
in each, which no ingenuity has hitherto 


“been able to supply. Even the tints of 


colouring exhibit to an observing eye 

certain portions of light and e, 

which are evidently of artificial origin; 
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and the more judicious of each party 
seem to concur in opinion, that the im- 
perfections of which all are conscious, 
but which all have not the candour to 
avow, will never be wholly removed, 
until the untempered mortar and arti- 
ficial varnish shall be totally destroyed. 
Could this desirable object be accom- 
plished, they seem fully convinced, that 
the protuberances of one part would 
exaetly suit the excavations in another; 
and that could every thing be replaced, 
the cone would once more reassume 
that beautiful appearance, with which 
all were captivated, when it first de- 
scended from heaven to visit the abode 
of ‘man. 

“Influenced by these enlarged and 
comprehensive views, a few liberal spi- 
rits haye embraced with joy the antici- 
pation of such a desirable event ; but 
the difficulties, which make it rather an 
object of their wishes than their hopes, 
appear insurmountable. They have 


found, on making inquiry among their 
friends and adherents, that the same 
selfish principles, which originally de- 
stroyed the cone, are still at work ; and 
that multitudes contend, although per- 
feetly satisfied they have not the whole, 
that they possess a much larger share 


than others, and that their private inte- 
rests forbid them to make the surrender 
which such a measure requires. 

“ But, unhappily, this is not the 
greatest difficulty to be encountered. 
There is another of superior magnitude, 
which threatens to lay a perpetual em- 
bargo on ali such vast, but benevolent 
designs. When the untémpered mortar 
was first mixed, so eager was every one 
to give completion to his cone, that little 
or no care was taken to avoid those 
finer particles of dust which floated in 
the atmosphere. These, however, soon 
affected the organs of vision; and the 
awful consequence is, that no indi- 
vidual has yet been discovered, blessed 
with sight sufficiently acute and pene- 
trating to discern, on all occasions, where 
the parts of the real cone terminate, and 
where the untempered mortar actually 
begins. Many, however, by the assist- 
ance of glasses, have been able to dis- 
cover, that some of the finer parts of 
the artificial composition have entered 
so deeply into the minute recesses of 
the cone, as to be placed totally beyond 
the reach of any instrument which 
human ingenuity has hitherto invented. 
And even should such an instrument 
hereafter be found, serious apprehensions 


are entertained, that by a’ to 
remove the impediment, on adtnon 
injury ‘will be done to the real cone, 
ich may ultimately prevent that re- 
union of all the parts, which is so 
anxiously and so ardently desired. 

“ Under all these circumstances, the 
final opinion of the wise and judicious 
seems to be, that, although some con- 
siderable masses may be entirely re- 
moved, and the different ‘parts of the 
mutilated cone brought nearer to each 
other than they have been for many 
years, and that by their mutual approxi- 
mation, all may perceive in what ways 
they originally adhered together; yet, 
that no proper cement can be procured, 
even if all that is artificial could be per- 
fectly extracted. It is also presumed, 
that hereafter, the parts of this cone 
will be taken by Almighty power from 
the present scene; that’ they will be 
washed in the water of life; that the 
parts will then be reunited in the plains 
of heaven, and placed under the protec- 
tion of ic guards. And, finally, 
that the wise, the virtuous, the pious, 
and the holy, of every ination, 
who have manifested a strong attach- 
ae to truth, will ura removed to 
the celestial regions, an amon 
the angelic thron jese, 
differing from each other in opinion 
here, will learn wisdom by what they 
have suffered; and, by a happy con- 
currence in their views, now more com- 
prehensive than they could possibly be 
in time, will take with pleasure a survey 
of the heavenly spectacle in all its 
parts ; and, overwhelmed with admira- 
tion at the harmonious —— which 
it every where displays, will gaze upon 
it, and. admire its varied beauties with 
renewed rapture for ever.” 


—___—— 


Review of “ A Letter to the Rev. George 
Burder, Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine, in answer to Observations 
contained in the Magazines of June and 
July, 1818, on Dr. Adam Clarke's 
Remarks on the Foreknowledge ob 
God.” By Verax. London, 2s. 
pp. 79. 

PRESCIENCE OF GOD. 


Ir the length of this article were to be 
estimated by the pages of the pamphlet, 
which calls our attention to the subject 
of which it treats, we should hardly be 
justified in extending our observations 





beyond the limits of a few paragraphs. 
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The letter of Verax is, however, but 
little more than a single step by whieh 
we ascend an eminence, from whence 
we are led to take a survey of one of the 
most important and interesting objects 
that can offer itself to the mind of man. 
By the question which is agitated im the 
pamphlet before us, our views are 
directed, not merely to the examination 
of physical events, but to the origin, 
progress, and final termination, of hu- 
man actions. These we are led tu 
connect with the Prescience of Al- 
mighty God; and, consequently, if that 
mode of connexion against which Ve- 
rax writes be fully admitted, we can- 
not but conclude, that the final result 
of all actions and things, is nothing more 
or less than a necessary effect, produced 
by pre-established causes, moving on- 
ward, in a regular concatenation, from 
the primary mover, God, to the ultimate 
issues of all, which will be ingulfed in 
eternity. 

The primitive occasion of this pam- 
phlet, may be found in several passages 
of a much celebrated Commentary, now 
publishing, by the Rev. Adam Clarke, 
LL.D. Dr. Clarke has been long 
known to the world as a highly respect- 
ed preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist 
connexion ;—as a man of great eru- 
dition, of unwearied application,—and 
as one, whose originality of genius is 
always conspicuous in his varied and 
voluminous writings. 

In the commentary of Dr. Clarke, on 
the second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles, his attention was naturally 
turned to the subject of the Divine Fore- 
knowledge, or the Prescience of God: 
and, in the investigation of this impor- 
tant but mysterious subject, he has 
stated his views with the most luminous 
precision ; and, as might naturally be 
expected from a man of his talents, 
with a degree of originality, which, in 
some respects, deviates from the beaten 
track in which polemical divines, and 
speculative philosophers, generally per- 
form their march. 

The public need not the pen of a 
Reviewer to inform them, that origi- 
nality, either of thought or expression, 
is always viewed with much suspicion, 
and received with a proportionable 
degree of caution; and that censure 
is a tax which every man must pay, 
either to the bar of criticism, or to 
the exactions of popular observation, 
for being eminent. In all questions, 
which only seem to have a remote bear- 





ing on the foundations of philosophi- 
on and theological fabrics, these who 
are interested in the welfare of the 
buildings take the alarm; when imme- 
diately “ the trumpet sounds, and their 
legions swarm abroad.” ‘That these are 
natural feelings, no man acquainted 
with human nature will atiempt to deny. 
An edifice, which has required ages to 
raise it to a splendid spectacle, and on 
which have been employed artists of 
the most respectable talents, to give it 
polish and apparent uniformity, we may 
naturally suppose, will be zealously 
defended by all who have found shelter 
within its walls; and, consequently, 
every attempt to shew that the founda- 
tion is not invulnerable, ought to be 
resisted with the most determined reso- 
lution. 

The observations made by Dr. Clarke, 
soon excited the notice of a writer for 
the Evangelical Magazine, who, com- 
municating his sentiments to the editor, 
sent an extract from the Commentary 
for insertion. This, on being intro- 
duced, was immediately followed by 
a train of remarks; the critic being 
determined “ to accompany the poison 
with the antidote, and to make the 
latter so effectual, that the poison 
should be neutralized, and become 
harmless.” The animadversions on 
the extract which was sent, first ap- 
pear in the Number for June, 1818: 
they were continued in July, and were 
intended tobe concluded in August ; 
but some circumstances intervening, 
they were postponed until the month of 
February, 1819, in which they appear 
to be closed. 

In the meanwhile, the pamphlet 
before us, which is signed Verax, made 
its appearance; avowedly in behalf 
of Dr. Clarke’s sentiments, and in direct 
opposition to those which were making 
their periodical appearance in the num- 
bers of the Evangelical Magazine. Of 
this pamphlet a formal review was pub- 
lished in the Number for January last ; 
and in the following month some addi- 
tional strictures were inserted, in an 
article which immediately preceded the 
concluding observations on Dr. Clarke’s 
commentary. Such appears to be the 
history of this controversy; if what has 
thus far passed before us, may be digni- 
fied with this formidable name. 

Among the various articles, in which 
Dr. Clarke has at once given offence to 
the conductors of the Evangelical Ma- 
gazine, called the debate into existence, 
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and induced Verax to appear in-his 
defence, there are two points, in which 
nearly the whole may be said to be 
‘compressed: into an essence. In the 
first of these, Dr. Clarke states, that 
“ The foreknowledge of God is never 
spoken of in reference to himself, but 
in reference to us; that in him, pro- 
perly, there is neither foreknowledge 
nor afterknowledge ; that omniscience, 
or the power to know all things, is an 
attribute of God, and exists .in him, as 
omnipotence, or the power to do all 
things.” The second is, “ That God’s 
omniscience does not imply in it a ne- 
cessity to know all things ;” or, to use 
his own words, “ That although God is 
omniscient, he is not obliged in conse- 
quence of this, to know all that he can 
know, any more than he is obliged, be- 
cause he is omnipotent, to do all that 
he can do.” 

On the former of these points, the 
critic in the Magazine declares, that 
“Jt is difficult to conjecture what the 
commentator means, by asserting that 
the foreknowledge of God is never 
spoken of in reference to himself, but 
always in reference to us, for it is un- 
deniable, that this attribute is, in the 
sacred scriptures, applied to God as ex- 
pressly as any other of the divine per- 


fections.” (p. 235.) ‘This remark ap- 
pears to us exceedingly strange. The 
question is not, whether the attribute 
which we denominate foreknowledge is 
applicable to God, but whether the term 
foreknowledge, by which it is expressed, 
can, when applied to Deity, convey an 


adequate idea. Of the attribute itself, 
Dr. Clarke entertains no doubt; bat 
against the expression he has some 
weighty objections. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the writer in the Magazine, regard- 
less of these distinctions, proceeds with 
his remarks, as though the attribute 
itself, and the term by which that attri- 
bute is usually expressed, were so inse- 
parably connected together, that the 
doubts entertained respecting the term, 
necessarily inyolved the attribute also ; 
and as though they must inevitably 
stand or fall together. If this distinc- 


tion, which Dr. Clarke had evidently in | 


view, had not been overlooked, no in- 
considerable, portion of the animadver- 
sions which have been made, might 
have been wholly spared. 

Whoever contemplates the nature 
and mode of the Divine existence, must 
be fully convinced, that we cannot 
reason respecting Gop from any finite or 

No. 1.—-Vot. I. 


earthly analogies. The Almighty God 
can have no successive existence.. He 
is above the mutations of time; and, 
with all his perfections, fully and exclu- 
sively ‘* inhabiteth eternity.”. As his 
existence had no commencement, so he 
cannot be farther removed from it in 
any one period of his being, according 
to our ideas of periods, than he is at 
another ; he can therefore make no ad- 
vances in age ; and consequently, he is 
not older to-day than he was yesterday ; 
and, on the same principle, he is not 
younger to-day than he wili be to- 
morrow. Hence, as the progressions of 
time can have no application to him, 
nothing can be future, and nothing can 
be past; so far as what we denominate 
past and future are viewed in reference 
to himself alone. Whatever we deno- 
minate past, must certainly be consider- 
ed as having been once present, though 
it now is not; and what we call future, 
we must conclude to be something that 
has not yet arrived. In this light all 
such events and actions must be con- 
sidered with regard to ourselves ; and as 
such, we cannot doubt, that the Al- 
mighty beholds them. ‘The terms after- 
knowledge and foreknowledge, are 
therefore highly proper in relation to us ; 
but to a Being, with whom nothing can 
be either past or future, the terms after- 
knowledge and foreknowledge are to- 
tally inapplicable. To him, it is only 
periect or simple knowledge, from which 
the relative ideas of after and fore, or 
past and future, are necessarily ex- 
cluded. It is on this ground that Dr. 
Clarke has established his position, and 
it appears perfectly tenable, and in- 
volved in no obscurity, although the 
writer of the article in the Evangelical 
Magazine says, “ it is difficult to con- 
jecture what this commentator means.” 
Why this position of Dr. Clarke 
should be thought to deny an attribute 
of Deity, the writer of this critique is 
at as great a loss to conceive, as the 
critic in the Evangelical Magazine 
could possibly be, to conjecture Dr. 
Clarke’s meaning. Before any inference 
could be drawn, which would charge on 
the learned commentator the denial of a 
divine attribute, the critic should have 
proved, that the term foreknowledge, as 
distinguisked from simple knowledge, 
when exclusively applied to the divine 





| Being, is an attribute essential to his 

nature. If this can be done, we con- 

| ceive it must be by including successive 

| duration in the mode in which God 
+ 
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exists ; and when this is accomplished, 
we shall behotd him reduced to the 
same manner of existence, as that by 
which contingent beings, like ourselves, 
are now distinguished. 

On this ground, Verax proceeds to 
argue as follows :— 

“ Have you, Sir, never read ‘ that the 
‘ understanding of the Lord is infinite,’ 
(Psalm exlvii. 5.) and therefore, that it 
knew no commencement? And have 
you never read ‘ with whom took he 
* counsel, and who instructed him, and 
* taught him in the path of judgment, and 
‘ taught him knowledge, and showed him 
‘ the way of understanding,’ ( Isa. x1. 14. ) 
and therefore that it was underived ? 
And finally, have you never read, that 
* God is the father of lights, with whom 
* there is no variableness, neither shadow 
* of turning,’ (Psalm xe, 2.) and there- 
fore that his naturé is unchangeable? 
And, if in the progress of your studies, 
you have casually read these statements 
of Holy Writ, say, how was it, that 
whilst penning your Answer to Dr. 
Clarke’s Observations, you entirely 
forgot them? If indeed you remem- 
bered them, their meaning you surely 
could not mistake, and their applica- 
tion to this subject, it appears quite im- 
For if God’s 


possible not to perceive. 
nature is infinite, and his attributes as 
infinite and unchangeable, and underived, 
as his nature; what can you mean by 
the foreknowledge of God, but as it 


refers to Man? In him, if his nature 
and his attributes be infinite and un- 
changeable, there cannot be foreknow- 
ledge, because the very term supposes a 
futurity not yet arrived at. And that 
futurity is unknown to God, since he 
dwells in every point of Eternity, and 
with him, ali that we term past, present, 
and future, exists in one infinite, indi- 
visible, and eternal now. If the nature 
of God was not thus infinite, then futu- 
rity might circumscribe his knowledge 
and his power. If it was derived, it 
could not be infinite, since the power 
which conferred it might destroy it; and 
if it was variable, then those circum- 
stances which were untranspired, might 
possibly be inverted from their intended 
order, or entirely prevented, since to 
God would be unknown the determi- 
nation of his own mind; anu in these 
cases, God would have a foreknow- 
ledge, since he would from time to time 
determine as to events, either as abso- 
lute, or as contingent. But as the re- 
verse of all this is the case, it follows 





that his knowledge being infinite, it is 
undiminished, and unincreased by time, 
and in reference to us is the same now 
as it was at the commencement of our 
existence, or of the existence of this 
globe itseif. But though, as it refers 
to God, the term foreknowledge is inap- 
plicable, and is in Scripture unused, 
yet, as it refers to man, it is strictly cor- 
rect. As far as men are concerned, God 
possesses foreknowledge, i. e. he knows 
the actions of men, either as contingent 
or as absolute, before they occur, and his 
knowledge is therefore to them a prior 
knowledge, or a foreknowledge. But 
he knows those actions, either as con- 
tingent, or as absolute, as well through 
all the boundless ages of Eternity, as 
just prior to, or at the period of their 
occurrence, or when they had transpired. 
His knowledge, which is perfect, knew 
no commencement in existence, and no 
boundary to its extent, and was as per- 
fect, and as complete, millions of ages 
ago,asat the present moment; and there- 
fore the term, as it respects man, is 
correct, though, as it refers to God, it is 
inapplicable. The subject is truly over- 
powering to the contracted intellect of a 
creature; but it is not therefore the 
less true. Nay, the very difficulty of 
comprehending this subject is an ar- 
gumeut for its truth. You also mis- 
take, when you conclude, that the argu- 
ments which may be used as to the 
nature of this attribute, are the same as 
those which concern any other of tlie 
Divine Perfections. Take, for example, 
Gon’s GoopneEss. ‘That attribute may 
always be said strictly to refer to God 
himself, irrespective of his creatures. 
By his goodness, I mean not his mercy. 
Neither by his goodness, do I mean his 
love, though that has a peculiar bearing 
towards the objects of that love, in pre- 
ference to the nature of the being whose 
attribute it constitutes ; but by his good- 
ness, I mean his self-existent, uncreated, 
and necessary excellence, and perfection: 
or in other words, his entire freedom 
from error, and his perfection of Holi- 
ness. It is in the contemplation of 
God in this aspect, that John has re- 
presented in the Revelation, the four 
beasts, as being perpetually employed in 
exclaiming ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and 
is to come,’ ( Rev. iv. 8.) This attri- 
bute of the Godhead, then, is ever 
spoken of in reference to himself, whilst 
the foreknowledge of God is universally 
mentioned in reference to us.” 
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Another question which naturally 
arises out of the preceding position is,— 
+ In what light does God behold those 
events and actions which to us are 
future?”— Dr. Clarke argues, that God 
must necessarily see things as they 
really are; namely, if past to us, he 
perceives them as such ; and if future, 
as such he beholds them, in reference 
tous. Such as are certain, he views as 
certain ; and such as are contingent, he 
looks upon as contingent. ‘This primi- 
tive branch of the question may be 4 
brought to a speedy issue. God must 
either see actions and events as they are 
in their own natures and relations, or as’ 
they are not. If we suppose that God 
sees them as they are not, we place 
theory in direct opposition to fact, and 
reduce infinite discernment to a plain 
contradiction ; since, in this case, God 
must see these actions and events in all 
their natures, modes, and relations, and 
not see them in all their natures, modes, 
and relations, at the same time. Bat, 
if we admit that God discerns things as 
they really are, the position of Dr. 
Clarke is granted. “ 

Wheiher any event or action can be 
supposed to be contingent, is quite a 
distinct consideration. On this many 
questions may arise; but in what man- 
ner soever they may be decided, their 
decision can by no means affect Dr. 
C.’s previous proposition ; namely, that 
God must see things as they really are. 

We think it will hardly be doubted, 
that the Almighty, if he had been so 
pleased, could, from the infinite resour- 
ces of his own boundless perfections, 
have given existence to beings so pecu- 
liarly constituted, that the result of their 
volitions should be contingent. The 
supposition of such beings, does not 
appear to inyolve any contradictory 
ideas. Now, admitting such beings to 
be possible, and to have an actual exist- 
ence ; and presuming that they were set 
before us,—that we could note them 
with our perceptions,—reflect upon them 
with our intellectual powers,—and view 
them, in relation to their Maker, as 
placed under the sanction of bis laws,— 
in what manner could we possibly sup- 
pose, that they could bring with them 
more luminous evidence of the contin- 
gency of their nature, than we now have 
in the millions of the human race? It 
does not appear that any language could 
convey more satisfactory ideas of such 
natures than the Bible contains,—that 





any actions could more fully express the 


character of such beings than human 
creatures display,—or, that reason could 
expect more convincing proofs of the 
fact, than those with which we are now 
furnished, on the supposition of its being 
true. 

By “ contingent,’ Dr. Clarke ob- 
serves, “ I mean such things as the 
infinite wisdom of God has thought pro- 
per to poise on the possibility of being 
or not being; leaving it to the will of 
his intelligent creatures to turn the 
scale. ‘To deny this, would involve the 
most palpable contradictions, and. the 
mgst monstrous absurdities. If there 
be no such things as contingencies in the 
world, then every thing is fixed, and 
determined by an unalterable decree 
and purpose of God ; and not only free 
agency is destroyed, but all agency of 
every kind, except of the Creator him- 
self: for on this ground God is the only 
operator either in time or eternity.” 

On these and similar observations of 
Dr. Clarke, which assert the contin- 
gency of some actions; and on the con- 
scquences which he has drawn from 
the supposition, that contingent actions 
do not exist, the critic has not made 
many remarks. We have indeed a 
reference to the works of that acute 
reasoner, President Edwards, in which 
we are told, that “to attempt any 
thing further in the same cause, would 
seem like a valorous effort to kill the 
slain.” President Edwards, so far as 
we recollect his train of reasoning on 
this point, has totally denied that any 
actions are contingent ; but how far he 
has been successful in the establishment 
of his theory, and in repelling such 
consequences as those which Dr. Clarke 
charges on the doctrines that deny the 
contingency of ali actions, it is not our 
business at present to ‘examine. 

As a place of refuge, in which it is 
intimated Dr. Clarke may find a mo- 
mentary repose, the self-determining 
power of the human will is pointed out 
by the critic. ‘This, however, we soon 
discover, is nothing more than an arti- 
ficial retreat; in which, it is presumed, 
he may be assailed with vigour, and 
conquered with triumph. ‘To show the 
folly of this anticipated retreat, some 
consequences, which President Ed- 
wards has drawn from the supposition, 
that the will possesses the inherent 
power of determining itself, are intro- 
duced, arrayed in language the most 
imposing that plausibility cam be pre- 
sumed to wear, when unsupported by 
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fact. “The doctrine,” we are inform- 
ed, “of a self-moving power of the 
will, renders a virtuous disposition and 
character useless ; for, if the will moves 
itself, utterly uninfluenced by any pre- 
vious circumstances, of what use was it 
as to any future volitions, that the man 
was virtuous? for there would be no 
more ground to expect kind volitions 
from the beloved John, than from Do- 
mitian or Caligula; yet, who does not 
feel that this doctrine must be false ?”— 
(Evan. Mag. July, 1818.) 

Plausible and imposing as this pas- 
sage may appear, we shall perhaps find, 
on examination, that it is not altogether 
formed of sterling materials. It must be 
obvious to every reader, that, according 
to the above quotation, the determina- 
tion of the will must be in no. small 
degree regulated by the disposition; for 
on this ground it is asserted, that “ the 

_ doctrine of a self-moving power of 
the will renders a virtuous disposition 
and character useless.” We will now 
assume it as a fact, that the previous 
state of the disposition is necessary to 
the determination of the will,—that the 
will coincides with the disposition,—and 
that they always act in unison. Let 


us, now, apply this plausible theory to 
the ease of Adam, while in a state of 


primeval rectitude. Immediately prior 
to his fall, his disposition must have 
been either morally good, or morally 
bad. If it were good, we must then 
allow, that an evil volition originated 
in a good disposition; and if it were 
bad, we must admit, that he possessed 
a sinful disposition before he fell. This 
latter conclusion cannot be supported, 
because it compels us toallow, that Adam 
was sinful and not sinful at the same 
time; which involves a plain contradic- 
tion. And to admit the former, namely, 
that an evil volition could originate in a 
good disposition, is an absurdity not less 
palpable than the alternative. But, 
since neither the former nor the latter 
can be granted, the charm is dissolved 
which held the parts of the plausible 
proposition together, and the visionary 
fabric vanishes ito empty air. 

We are not, however, by any means 
disposed to deny all connexion between 
the disposition, and the volition which fol- 
lows. The absurdities which would im- 
mediately succeed, are too obvious to 
permit us to imagine such a disunion. 
The term, disposition, may be viewed 
in various lights; but an investigation 
of these points would almost inevitably 
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lead us to inquire, how far moral mo- 
tives can be said to operate like physi- 
cally efficient causes? and the discus- 
sion of this question would be irrelevant 
to the nature of a solitary review. 

But what fate soever awaits the dis- 
cussion of these abstruse questions, the 
uniform assertion of Dr. Clarke, that 
some actions are contingent, remains 
unimpeached. ‘Should we again recur 
to the state of Adam, in what light can 
we view his condition, but that which 
will suggest the idea of contingency? 
Surveying our great progenitor in all the 
circumstances of his situation, we must 
finally bring our inquiries to this point,— 
it was either possible or impossible for 
Adam to have retained his state of 
primeval rectitude. If it were possible, 
we then behold his future sinful act 
“ poised on the possibility of being, or 
not being ;” and, consequently, there 
are such things as contingencies within 
the reach of possibility. But if, on the 
contrary, it was impossible that Adam 
could have retained his rectitude, then 
all the consequences to which Dr. Clarke 
has called our attention, must inevitably 
follow ; and these form only a diminu- 
tive portion of the accumulated mass, 
which must, in almost every depart- 
ment, accompany moral actions, and 
involve our inquiries in consequences 
which we shall shudder to behold. But 
we must now turn to an examination of 
the second general proposition, and to 
the various branches connected with it. 
This proposition refers immediately to 
what is usually denominated Foreknow- 
ledge; which, as a divine attribute, 
Dr. Clarke has been charged with 
denying. Our inquiries must also ex- 
tend to the certainty and contingency of 
events and actions, which we must sur- 
vey in their relative connexion with the 
Prescience of God. - 

On the assertion of Dr. Clarke, that the 
terms, foreknowledge end afterknow- 
ledge cannot, with strict propriety, be 
applied to the Almighty, when our 
views of his infinite discernment are 
exclusively confined to him, we have 
already made several observations; and 
if what has been advanced can be pre- 
sumed to have any weight, we are sanc- 
tioned in concluding, that the assertion 
of Dr. Clarke is founded on strict pro- 
priety; so that with the eternal God 
nothing but simple, infinite knowledge 
can be said to exist. 

It has been asserted by Dr. Clarke,— 
it has been admitted by the critic in the 
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Evangelical Magazine,— it has been 
_ repeated by Verax, and granted by our- 
selves, that “ God must, on all occa- 
sions, know things as they actually are.” 
This is a conclusion in which we all 
concur, how much soever we may vary 
in our opinions respecting the efficient 
causes of action, and the influence of 
motive in the production of moral 
effects. But while the critic in the 
Evangelical Magazine thus admits, that 
God “ always views things as they are, 
and never as they are not,” he assumes 
this admission as a reason, why he “ must 
reject a large portion of what Dr. 
Ciarke has said in another place.” But 
this shall appear in his own words. 
“For when he (Dr. Clarke) asserts, 
that, strictly speaking, God has neither 
foreknowledge nor afterknowledge, but 
views all things, past, present, and to 
come, as in one eternal Now, we ask, is 
this viewing things as they are? The 
past and the future are not now. Nor 
can Dr. Clarke, or any other person, 
conceive of an eternal moment. We 


may arrange words into any prupo- 
sitions we please; but by the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, we are incapa- 
ble of attaching ideas to many of these 
propositions: and if there is any deter- 


minate meaning in words, we can no 
more conceive of a moment eternal in 
duration than we can of a mathematical 
point extended over infinite space.”— 
(p. 288.) : a B 
From the questionable form in which 
these expressions are placed before us, 
it plainly appears, that the ideas which 
their author entertains of the divine 
existence, are very different from our 
own. The pure simplicity of nature, 
which associates itself with necessary 
existence, and with that Being of whom 
alone necessary existence can be predi- 
cated, places him far above all those 
fleeting periods of successive duration, 
which we denominate past and future ; 
but in such an exalted manner; as not 
wholly to exclude, but to comprehend 
them both, In the vastness of his 
being, his simple existence embraces 
every possible mode of duration; for 
even simple duration, which is thus 
modified, to accommodate itself to our 
condition of limited existence, is con- 
stituted solely by the universality of his 
existence. And if simple duration can- 
hot exist where God is not, so neither 
can any of those modes which simple 
duration may assume. Hence, although 
pet, present, and future, may be said 
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to comprehend all finite beings in their 
wide embrace, the eternal God extends 
his necessary existence over all, and 
covers every mode of duration with the 
immensity of his presence. And as the 
actual existence of every finite being, 
comprehends the whole of that indivisi- 
ble instant which is necessary to its 
existence, so the Eternal God. Compre- 
hends, with his actual being, the incom- 
prehensible vastness of infinite duration. 

We are taught by an anthority which 
cannot err, that with the Almighty one 
day is as a thousand years, and a thou- 
sand years as one day. ‘This propo- 
sition is perfectly intelligible, upon a 
supposition that our local divisions of 
time are not applicable to God. But 
should this be denied, we may repeat 
what has already been nearly asserted, 
that, ““ we may arrange words into any 
propositions we please, but by the con- 
stitution of the human mind we are 
incapable of attaching ideas to these 
propositions ; and if there is any deter- 
minate meaning in words, we can no 
more conceive of a thousand years being 
the same as one day, than we can of a 
mathematical point extended over infi- 
hite space.” 

But Dr. Clarke has involved himself, 
it seems, in contradictions, by asserting 
in the first place, that God sees things 
exactly as they are, and never as they 
are not; and in the second place, by 
contending, that the divine Being “ has, 
strictly speaking, neither fore nor after 
knowledge, but that he views all things 
past, present, and to come, as in one 
eternal Now.” On this, the critic asks, 
‘ Is this viewing things as they are? 
‘The past and the future are not 
‘now. Nor can Dr. Clarke, or any 
‘ other person, conceive of an eternal 
* moment,’ 

In what manner the contradictoriness 
of Dr. Clarke’s propositions is to be 
made apparent, we acknowledge our- 
selves at a loss to conceive. He does 
not say, that what is past or future to 
us, eXists in one eternal Now to us, but, 
almost exactly the reverse. Millions 
of actions and events, he contends, 
which are either past or future to us, are 
actually present with God; and this 
consistency of expression arises from 
what we may denominate his stati 
existence, to which even the revolutions 
of centuries must for ever remain in- 
applicable. An action or event may, 
therefore, be either, past or future to us ; 
and yet, in the view of an eternal Being, 
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be perceived, in reference to himself, as 
one eternal NOW. 

We cannot, however, consider the 
phrase, ONE ETERNAL Now, although 
it has been adopted for ages, and sanc- 
tioned by the highest authorities, in any 
other light than that of an accommodat- 
ing expression, which the poverty of 
languaje compels us to use. The word 
now, can hardly be divested of its refer- 
ence to time; and, although the words 
past and future, bring with them more 
unquestionable evidence of this refer- 
ence, yet the same modes of reasoning 
which have been introduced with regara 
to them, can, with some frifling varia- 
tions be advanced, to demonstrate this 
term to be equivocal, when used to ex- 
press the Divine existence. No word 
that implies time in any of its various 
modes, can, with any degree of pro- 
priety, except in an accommodating 
sense, be adopted to convey the idea 
that is intended to be expressed. And, 
perhaps, the utmost height to which our 
most elevated thoughts can soar, on 
such an occasion, must finally termi- 
- nate in this plain language, ‘The ETER- 
NAL GOD EXISTS IN A TRANSCENDENT 
MANNER, WHICH NO EARTHLY ANALO- 
GIES CAN ILLUSTRATE. 





[ To be continued in our next. | 
——a— 


Onitarianism weighed and found want- 
ing ; ina Series of Letters addressed 
to the Rev. George Harris, and oeca- 
stoned by his Evening Lectures in 
Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool. By 
Robert Philip. London, pp. 65. + 

Ir appears from a short preface, with 

which this pamphlet is introduced to 

our notice, that, although the Evening 

Lectures of Mr. Harris may be as- 

signed as the immediate cause of this 

publication, they did not suggest to Mr. 

Philip the first idea, of turning his at- 

tention to the Socinian controversy. 

Prior to this time, he had been preparing 

for the press a work of some consider- 

able extent, in which the essential parts 


of these letters were embodied. But the | 


observations made by Mr. Harris, and 
the arguments which he advanced, coin- 
ciding in many respects with those 
which Mr. Philip had previously ex- 
amined, he was already furnished with 
the prominent parts of a reply, appa- 
rently written by a kind of accidental 
anticipation. These letters, which are 
seven in number, were then broken 
from their primitive connexion, and 
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filled up with such occasional remarks, 
as the Lectures, which had been deii- 
vered, very naturally suggested. 

After commencing our perusal of this 
pamphlet, we must confess, that our- 
expectations were far from being san- 
guine ; and our reflections on the first 
letter, were by no means calculated to 
remove this unfavourable impression. 
To us the reasonings appeared rather 
vague and dubious. Even the premises 
themselves we could only view as pro- 
blematical; and the conclusion, though 
legitimatcly deduced, we beheld as 
unimportant, because it could not buast 
of an exclusive application. 

In prosecuting our task, the clouds, 
however, which ad gathered round us 
in the commencement of our journey, 
began to dissipate ; and as we gradually 
ascended an eminence to behold the 
author’s views, the controversial horizon 
assumed a new aspect. Proceeding 
thus, we had made distinct observations 
on every letter, intending to introduce 
a comparative estimate of their respec- 
tive importance. But, on reviewing 
the whole, the disproportion which 
would have appeared between the ex- 
tent of the pamphlet, and our analysis 
of its contents, compelled us to aban- 
don our original design, and to pursue 
this which we have now adopted. 

In the examination of these letters, 
we have been. forcibly struck with that 
connected view which the author has 
taken of Prophecy, Providence, and 
Fact; considered as distinct, but inse- 
parable parts of one general system of 
divine economy. To each of these 
branches he directs the attention of his 
readers ; and, after placing them fully 
in view under various aspects, he endva- 
vours to infer, that neithei Prophecy, 
Providence, nor Public Opinion, is fa- 
vourable to Unitarianism: and, it must 
be confessed, that in most iistances he 
has been successful. Thronghout the 
whole,we find many sensible observations 
and appropriate arguments: an amiable 
spirit seems to breathe in almost every 
page; and several paragraphs are enrich- 
ed witb a pleasing originality of thought, 
The reasonings, however, are rather 
popular than profound; but their force 
is always recommended by their perspi- 
cuity ; and to every reader, who rather 
wishes to have his judgment informed, 
than his understanding bewildered. with 
paradoxes, this pamphlet presents no 
contemptible fund to satisfy moderate 
expectation. 
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Viewing Unitarianism merely as a 
rational system, ora speculative theory, 
it will be readily admitted, that it has 
an imposing form, and ane alluring 
appearance ; but when, with this system 
in our hands, we turn to the doctrines 
of Revelation, we behold incongruities 
which dissolve the charm. On _ this 
point Mr. Philip has argued strongly in 
his sixth letter; and from his reasonings 
he has fairly inferred, that the moral 
condition of man, considered as a sin- 
ner, requires new principles of action, 
which natural religion is unable to sup- 
ply, and which Unitarianism professedly 
disowns. These new principles, the 
sacred writings declare to be necessary ; 
and it is among the peculiar beauties of 
Revelation, that it defines their nature, 
and points us to their primitive source. 

That the doctrines of the Gospel seem 
to favour these new principles of moral 
action, the assertors of Unitarianism 
appear to be well aware ; and, from the 
specimens which their improved version 
of the Scriptures affords, we are war- 
ranted in concluding, that a Bible form- 
ed upon Unitarian principles, would not 
be exactly like that which we have 
received from God. It is no good omen 
in favour of any system, to find com- 
plaints almost uniformly made against 
nearly all those passages which seem to 
frown upon it. 

Of the rational mode of proceed- 
ing which so conspicuously associates 
itself with this accommodating system, 
the Author charges Mr. Harris in his 
fourth letter; and the term Sacrifice is 
adduced, as furnishing an evidence of 
the fact. This, instead of retaining, in 
the lexicons of Unitarianism, its primi- 
tive meaning, is taught to disown what- 
ever its modern application does not 
imply; and hence it has ho more con- 
nexion with expiation, than the patriot- 
ism or heroic suffermg of Brutus, 
Hampden, or Sydney. 

Of the leading articles which com- 
pose the Unitarian creed, the Author has 
placed before his readers an epitome, 
which scems neither to be distorted by 
misrepresentation, nor rendered defec- 
tive through omission. The passages of 
scripture with which this creed is con- 
trasted, are judiciously selected ; and 
their importance derives an additional 
interest, from their appearing on a 
ground which we have not been always 
accustomed to tread. ‘Truth requires 
only to be understood, to commahd our 
liomage ; but the lustre with which it 





occasionally shines depends upon those 
adventitious circumstances, which inge- 
nuity knows how to impart. How far 
the Author has been successful in this, 
the reader may form some opinion from 
the following specimen. 

“ Suppose then, for a moment, that 
God, in a visible and indisputable man- 
ner, should abolish the Bible entirely, 
and give to the world, in its stead, @ 
written copy of the Unitarian system, 
having all the authority and sacredness 
which the Bible has had. Suppose all 
this done in the eyes of all nations; and 
the creed of every nation Unifarian ; 
and this state of things five hundred 
years old ; and the present Bible utterly 
forgotten; and the existing commen- 
taries and orthodox writings lost; and 
nothing extant but what you approve of 
now. You can have no serious objec- 
tions to these suppositions, because the 
chief part of them are hopes you che- 
rish, and wish to see realized. And it 
will reconcile you to the imaginary loss 
of the old Bible, when I remind you 
that any unwillingness on this head! 
would betray a lurking stspicion, that 
your system is not scriptural at nt. 

“ Now, Sir, suppose that five 
hundred years, when your system would 
be dominant, and endeared by as many 
pious and learned works as Trinitarian- 
ism now boasts, some minister of talents 
and influence should address such a cir- 
cular as the following to the Unitarian 
churches. : 

“* Dearly beloved, 

“*Grace be with you, mercy and 
peace from God the Father, and from 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love! All men 
should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father: and let all the 
angels of God worship him; for he is 
before all things, and by bim all things 
consist. By him were all things cre- 
ated that are in heaven, and that are on 
earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or prin- 
cipalities, or powers: all things were 
made by him and for him. His goings 
forth were of old, even from everlasting. 
When his Father addressed him, he 
says, ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever!’ ‘Thou, Jchovah, in the 
beginning didst lay the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of thy hands.’ ‘Therefore, it 
becomes us to ascribe, ‘ Blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, unto 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and 
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unto the Lamb for ever;’ because he 
that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father.—The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you ail.” Amen. 
“© How would such a letter be receiv- 
ed, Sir, by churches, formed on the 
principle that divine names and divine 
honours are the exclusive rights of the 
Father? The writer would be brand- 
ed as an idolater, and his letter com- 
mitted to the flames. Or, if any one 
leaned to his opinions, ‘an appeal would 
be made to the New Bible, (which I 
have supposed,) and the wavering bro- 
ther dared to produce from it, ,ene 
instance in which Christ is called God, 
Jehovah, or Creator. And you know 
that he could not, if any of the existing 
summaries of Unitarianism were exalted 
into the rank of the Bible, and substi- 
tuted in its room. And if these pas- 


sages, which I have thrown into the 
form of a letter, would savour of idol- 
atry five hundred years hence, (under 
that state of things I have suppused,) 
they do go now, on every principle but 
of the Son’s equality with the 

Y p. 55 | 


eding extract exhibits a fair 
of the Author’s mod? of argu- 
morc unexceptionable passages 





; 
pe be selected, to display/his talent 
at compesition. 

If an inhabitant of some | unknown 
region, who had never heard pf the dis- 
cordant opinions which distinguish con- 
tending parties, were to me our 


Bible, and were then calle 
give his judgment on the doctrines 
which it contains, no man ¢an reason- 
bly suppose that he would decide in 
favour of Unitarianism. If, therefore, 
this system be true, and the Bible be a 
revelation from God, the satred volume 
must be considered as one /of the most 
astonishing prodigies that Was ever sub- 
mitted to the inspection of angels or 
men. In every view, its floctrines are 
of such a complexion, and its language 
is so constructed, that t 
seems better calculated jlo lead men 
into error, than to shew them the way 
of salvation. It record 
idolatry wnder the Christian system, 
which were unreproved; and teaches, 


upon to 


by example as well as Ly |precept, those | 


very evils, which it informs us its Author 

a . 

There can be little doybt, if the poor 

were to have the Gospel/preached unto 

them, that the sacred hooks were in- 

tended to be understood] in every thing 
4 _ 





hook itself | 


instances of 





necessary to salvation, without the aid 
of critical analysis, or without requiring 
the exercise of the Unitarian pruning- 
knife. We find, indeed, within its 
pages, depths in which leviathans may 
swim ; but it contains also shallows in 
which lambs may wade. And in a 
revelation coming from God to teach 
mankind the way to heaven, we should 
naturally ex pect, that no doctrines would 
be more seriously inculcated, more fre- 
quently repeated, or more unequivo- 
cally expressed, than those which the 
divine benevolence had made necessary 
to salvation; even though that wisdom 
which is not from above, after hay- 
ing invented or discovered difficulties, 
might smile at the humility of faith, and 
inquire— How can these things be? 
Bat from Unitarianism we have learnt a 
very different lesson. Its success seems 
to depend upon the skill of its advo- 
cates, whose critical dexterity the un- 
learned cannot comprehend. And even 
where the doctrines which it teaches 
‘are embraced, they seem better calcu- 
lated to give light to the head, than to 
communicate virtue to the heart. To 
those doctrines which lead to the sound 
and saving conversion of sinners to 
God, and which make men new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus, Unitarianism can 
make but very feeble pretensions. And, 
we may rest assured, so long as we have 
the sacred word for our guide, that the 
religious systein which does not lead to 
the conversion of sinners, is not the sys- 
tem of the Bible, nor the religion 
revealed by God. 

“From the fame and grandeur of 
Christ’s miracles, Nicodemus conclud- 
ed, that he was a teacher come from 
God; for, as the ruler justly observed, 
‘no man can do these miracles that thou 
‘ doest, except God be with him.’ This, 
you know, amounts to all the faith in 
Christ, which Unitarians think neces- 
sary or proper. This they consider as 
believing unto salvation, when the 
belief is accompanied with correspond- 
ing obedience. Now, Sir, if they are 
right in this opinion, we may expect, 
especially as true faith was a rare thing 
in Israel at the time, that Nicodemus’s 
confession, although given by night, 
would be well received and highly ap- 
proved of. But, instead of being so, 
Jesus took no notice whatever of it; 
and, what was very unusual with him, 
returned an abrupt answer to the ‘mas- 
‘ ter in Israel;’ for you must allow, that 
the words, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto 
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‘ thee, except a man be born again, he 
‘ cannot see the kingdom of God,’ are 
any thing, but an approval! of his faith. 
And is it not evident, that his faith was 
not satisfactory, seeing Christ inculcated 
on him the necessity of believing on the 
Son of God, as well as of undergoing 
the new birth? When Peter made his 
celebrated confession, — that Jesus was 
the Christ, the Son of the living God, it 
was approved and applauded, and even 
declared to be an express revelation 
from the Father to the apostle. Now, 
Sir, mark the different reception given 
to these two confessions; and say, is 
there not a difference in the creeds 
themselves which led to it? And yet 
Unitarians mean no more by the Son of 
God, than Nicodemus meant by Teacher 
come from God. This, Sir, I call a case 
in point, and one that merits your serious 
attention, both as a man and as a mi- 
nister. Asa man, it is your interest to 
have the approbation of Christ to your 
creed; and as a minister, to také care 
that you insist upon ajl the faith which 
Christ insisted on. You deprecate, I 


am sure, such a reception. for your 
flock as Nicodemus met with: it de- 
yolves on you, therefore, to guard them 
against stopping short where he did.” — 


p- 24, 25, 

It is among the infelicities of Unita- 
rianism, to exhibit a creed, which, in 
some of its articles, is less calculated for 
the meridian of Chtistianity, than for 
the suburbs of Infidelity. Between the 
faith of many who advocate this system, 
and that professed by Thomas Paine, in 
his Age of Reason, there is a melan- 
choly resemblance. In the doctrines 
which they reject, they mutually concur. 
The former indeed profess to believe 
the Bible ; while the latter disdains its 
authority. But to facts and doctrines, 
which reason can sanction,-by tracing 
them from given premises, to the same 
conclusions that Revelation has set be- 
fore the eye of faith, Thomas Paine 
would not have hesitated to give his 
assent; and beyond this, it is much to 
be feared, that many Unitarians are not 
inclined to pass. In both cases, the 
plain result is, ‘‘ We will receive Reve- 
lation so far as it meets our approbation, 
on the ground of reason, but not under} 
the sanctions of authurity.” When. this 
fails, Infidelity indeed retires ; and Uni- 
tarianism only remains to acconamodate, 
with the tortures of criticism, thosetruths 
which it would otherwise disbelieve. 

We might here terminate our obser- 
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vations, if the claims of. justice, and 
the importance of the subject, did not 
demand the introduction of another 
short paragraph. ‘This developes the 
Author’s views of those general princi- 
ples, which render the vicarious sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ essentially necessary 
to human salvation.. _ 

“ Now, it is not on the doctrines of 
natural religion, that we differ: these 
are common to both. We go hand in 
hand, thro all the range of those 
principles which arise out of the natural 
and moral relations of creatures to their 
Creator; and do not separate, until we 
reach those principles which haye arisen 
in consequence of the creature’s disre- 
gard of relative obligation. Here we 
divide, and continue to diverge until we 
lose sight of each other. For example, 
Trinitarians say, that the present state 
of mankind being depraved and guilty, 
has brought into REVEALED, RELIGION 
doctrines totally different in character 
from those of NATURAL RELIGION, but 
the same in their moral influence. The 
former, however, are brought im so, as 
not to set aside the latter. The doc- 
trine of atonement magnifies, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith esta- 
blishes, the moral law. They are there- 
fore additions, not substitutes for the 
truths of NATURAL RELIGION; additions 
called for by the guilt and depravity of 
the human race. And it surely occurs 
to you, that the religious system of sin- 
ners, is likely to have some peculiarities, 
aud must differ in all the points which re- 
gard sin, from a system adapted to the 
condition of innocent beings. For, if it 
did not, there would be nothing to 
check or remedy sin, but its own consé- 
quences. Andon your scheme, there 
is nothing else to do so, but law and its 
penal sanctions ; and the first you make 
so lax, that it requires no satisfaction ; 
and the second so light, that they inspire 
no terrors.” p. 51. 

We must now take our leave of this 
Author, and his work. If any apology 
be necessary for the length of this ar- 
ticle, we. hope it will be found in the 
importance of the subject which has 
passed under our review. The questions 
which we have seen agitated, affect the 
vitals of Christianity. Of this the Au- 
thor seems to have been fully aware; 
and, so far as popular argument: and 
popular language can be deemed bene- 
ficial to the canse of truth; we cannot 
suppose that this pamphlet has been 
written in vain. a eas 
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LIFE AND CONDUCT OF SERBELLONE. 


It is a point which has been much dis-~ 
puted among moralists, whether the 
names of men, who are indebted for the 
notoriety of their characters, to the in- 
famy of their conduct, should be pre- 
served for the detestation of posterity, 
or consigned to the shades of oblivion. 
In the mere abstract, this is a question 
which we have hardly the means of de- 
ciding; since it seems to require a more 
intimate acquaintance with buman na- 
ture, than any mortal can presume, to 
boast. On this, as well as on most other 
occasions, our decisions must be go- 
verned by circumstances, which rather 
enable us to judge of insulated facts, 
than to establish general principles. 

When the vices of an individual 
receive a deceitful varnish from the pen 
of biography, and iniquity appears before 
us in the habiliments of virtue ;—when 
crimes of the deepest dye take shelter 
under the dignity of station, and deeds 
of cruelty are associated with heroic en- 
terprise ;—and, when the deformity of 
moral character is concealed beneath 
a brilliancy of talents, so that even bru- 
tality itself loses half its grossness ; 
every one must perceive, that 

** What better far to oblivion were consign’d, 

Is hung on high to poison half mankind.” 
But when, on the contrary, we behold a 
character that has only been renowned 
for intamy; by transmitting his name to 
posterity associated with his real his- 
tory, we do nothing more than place 
him on a literary gibbet, in company 
with an inscription, which informs the 
reader why he suffered. It is on this 
principle, that we hang the name of 
SERBELLONE in chains, and expose it 
to the gaze and detestation of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Fasricivus SERBELLONE was gene- 
ral of the Pope’s troops in the county of 
Avignon, during the civil wars in the 
reign of Charles IX. He was at first 
nothing more than a captain of an inde- 
pendent company, and governor of 
Pavia, for the emperor Charles V. After- 
wards he exercised the office of commis- 


sary-general of the army in Piedmont; ‘ 


and in the year 1560, he was appointed 
governor of the state of Avignon, by Pope 
Pius LV, and general of his armies. 
On being raised to this “ bad emi- 
nence,” he took a most decided part 
against the Protestants, and prpved, by 
his inhumanity, that he was not unwor- 
thy of the confidence which his Holiness 
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had reposed in him; nor of that sangui- 
nary cause, in behalf of which he had 
drawn his sword. By the Catholics he 
was caressed in proportion to the bar- 
barities which he exercised on the Pro- 
testants; and by these he was dreaded 
on account of the cruelties which every 
where marked his conduct. When 
Pius V, on the death of his predeces- 
sor, came to the Papal chair, he was so 
well satisfied with the fidelity of Serbel- 
lone, that he continued him in the same 
honorary employment to which he had 
been raised in 1560. But his career of 
wickedness was drawing to a close. 
In 1566 he returned from Orange, where, 
in conjunction with the troops of France, 
he had marked his footsteps with wan- 
tonness, carnage, blood, and fire, in- 
tending to repair to Rome to take upon 
him the supreme command of all the 
Papal armies. But in this journey, on 
paying a visit to his brother, who was a 
cardinal, he was summoned by death 
to appear before a more awful tribunal 
than he had erected, and to receive a 
sentence from a Judge, from whose deci- 
sions there can be no appeal. 

In attempting to set before the reader 
the various barbarities for which Serbel- 
lone was distinguished, the account 
shall be given as it has been recorded by 
Varillas, who was considered as a good 
Catholic. He informsus, that “ Fabri- 
cius Serbellone, a gentleman of Milan, 
of anancient family, and of great expe- 
rience, who gave himself over to most 
vices that prevail among his countrymen, 
as he was endowed with their virtues, 
joined with the Catholics of Provence, 
whom the counts de Sommerive, de 
Suze, de Carces, &c. had gathered 
together, and persuaded them to make 
an attempt upon Orange. This was 
done on the 6th of June, 1562. He 
invested that town when the whole 
garrison was gone out ; and taking ad- 
vantage of that favourable juncture, he 
gave an assault as soon as his battery 
had made a sufficient breach. During. 
the assault, the Catholics, that were 
im Orange, opened one gate tohim. He 
para t h it, and his men were 

at first to kill 
met in arms ; but gferwards, i oy teat 
ed the 8 of the most re, cru 
elty invented formerly by tyrants. They 
their ingenuity in contriving 
poe Bre make those; who had been 30 | 
a, as to escape their first 
feel t lves die, ns hilled then pre 





dually. Some were thrown headlong upon 
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stakes, halberds, swords, and pikes, 
Some were hung in the chimnies, and 
burnt with a slow fire. They took de- 
light in cutting the privy parts ; and their 
Sury spared neither children, nor old and 
sich le, nor the reapers, though the lat- 
ter had no other arms than their sickles. 
Women and maids did not come off with 
the loss of their honour, and with being 
prostituted to the rabble; for they were 
set for a mark to be shot at, and after 
hung upon the windows. The boys were 

t to complete the abomination ; and, to 
add derision to their outrage, the ladies, 
who rather chose to die than to satisfy the 
lewdness of the victors, were exposed 
stark naked for a public mockery, under 
circumstances which modesty does not 
permit us to name. Some of both sexes 
were larded with slips of paper, cut out 
of the Geneva Bibles. The very Catho- 
lics, who opened the gate, were not spar- 
ed: for aftera pat been ap; routed 
for them, and they had been told that they 
‘would be safe in it, with their wives and 
children, they were all cut to pieces. 
There were only a hundred and nine sol- 
diers in the castle, who, not being suffi- 
cient to defend it, desired. to capitulate. 
All they proposed was granted them ; but 
as soon as they came out, they were sur- 
rounded; and those who were not thought 
worthy of being killed by the soldiers, 
were thrown heqdlong from the top of 
a rock, After the plunder had been 
secured, the victors employed themselves 
in demolishing the walls of Orange ; and 
Serbelione, hiking that it would be a 
piece of madness to leave so near the 
country of Avignon a considerable town, 
the sovereign whereof was a Calvinist, 
set fire to it, which quickly consumed the 
bishop’s palace, and three hundred houses, 
with those who had concealed themselves 
in them. The burning had gone on, had 
it not been for an extraordinary rain, 
which put it out in @ moment, an disap- 
pointed those who stirred the fire.” — 
Varillas, Hist. de Charl. 1X. tom. 1, 
p-. 202, 203. 

“ D’Aubigne had said long before, that 
the Catholic historians had related what 
he says of the cruelties exercised at 
Orange. Doubtless he meant Thuanus, 
who relates the whole matter as fully as 
related in the above passage taken from 
Varillas, and as fully as Theodore Beza 
had related it. He meant, I say, Thu- 
anus; but he had some reasons not to 
name him. It will be granted me that 
the historian, whose words I have tran- 
scribed, is a writer of greater authority, 





ad hominem, considering the time he 
wrote in.” 

Nor were the French troops back- 
ward in rendering assistance to the 
Papal arms, and in plundering the in- 
habitants when they could no longer 
resist ; but the wanton cruelties which 
Varillas has transmitted to us, are ex- 
clusively associated with the name of 
Serbellone. It is observed by Beza, 
( Hist. Eceles. lib. xii. p. 262.) in the 
relation’of the sacking of Orange, that 
the casile, the bishop’s palace, and 
several other places, were set on fire, and 
part of the walls pulled down, at the so- 
licitation of the Count de Suze. He 
satisfied his avarice, as well as his 
cruelty ; for he took part of the best booty, 
and furnished his house with it. These 
are the men, on whom the subjects of 
delusion bestow so many panegyrics, 
upon account of their pretended zea] 
‘or religion and the glory of God: The 
Monlues, the Tavannes, the Suzes, and 
the Guises, will be praised for ever 
among the votaries of the Church of 
Rome ; but what did they do for their 
religion but shed blood, plunder the van- 
quished, acquire wealth, and extend the 
earthly dominion of an assuming hier- 
archy, before which the rulers of na- 
tions were taught to tremble? Bat in 
the eyes of those, who are no longer 
shackled with ecclesiastical fetters, they 
appear in their proper light. The reli- 
gious system which they professed to 
serve, instead of giving countenance to 
their atrocities, is rendered detestable 
by every effort which has been made 
to establish the abominable pretension 
Hence, the executioners of such unsanc- 
tioned authority, stand among the most 
hateful of our species ; and their names 
are only worthy of being recorded, to 
deter others from a repetition of their 
brutality, and to ensure the execrations 
of mankind. 

mg 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CAUSES AND 
INCREASE OF PAUPERISM. 


THERE is scarcely any subject of a do- 
mestic nature so interesting at present 
to all classes of the community, as the 
condition of the.Poor ; especially, when 
we view them in connexion witb those 
means, Which the laws of our country 
have provided for their relief. That 
these laws were originally founded on 
principles of justice and humanity, no 
one will presume to doubt. But whe- 
ther the changes which have taken 
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place in the political condition of this 
nation, in the extent of its commerce, 
agriculture, and population, have not 
rendered some change in these laws 
necessary, are points on whieh the 
opinions of speculative and practical 
men have of late been much divided. 

It is admitted by all parties, that the 
support of the Poor in this country is 
become a burden, the weight of which 
is almost intolerable. And if the alarm- 
ing progression in which the demand 
for assistance has of late years increased, 
may be taken as a fair ground for 
calculations, the period is not 5 
when the means of support must sink 
under the accumulating pressure. 

To give existence to this unwelcome | 
change, many causes have, no doubt, | 
conspired; but it is highly probable, | 
that we may find the whoie, or nearly | 
the whole, concentrated in that sudden | 
transition from a conditien of unexam- 
pled warfare, to a state of unexpected | 
peace, which this country, which Eu- | 
rope, and a large portion of the world, | 
have lately experienced. There is no- | 





thing unnatural in the supposition, that | 
a considerable degree of weakness | 
should immediately succeed to a dan- | 
gerous fever. 


This dreadful disease | 
afflicted our country during a period of | 
more than twenty years. It has, how- 
ever, happily subsided; but its effeets 
are more conspicuous now than they 
were, when nothing but paroxysm and 
delirium convulsed every member of the 
political body. 

In the multitudes of men who have 
been discharged from the navy, and of 
soldiers who have been disbanded, we 
behold many thousands thrown out of 
all employment. These have been 
turned among the various labouring 
elasses of the community, to procure a 
subsistence which government no longer 
provides. The natural effect of this 
vast acquisition would have been inevi- 
table, even though the demand for 
every article which trade and agricul- 
ture supplied during the war, had 
remained.. But when the energies of 
government were suspended, and the 
consumptions of war were discontinu- 
ed, the employment for labourers was 
diminished in the same proportion that 
their numbers increased. Thus two 
conspiring causes met together; and the 
consequence has been, that accumula- 
tion of poverty which we every where 
behold. 

Bat if the sudden transition from war ; 





to peace, be the primary cause of our 
distresses, we may fairly infer, that our 
calamities and sufferings are only of a 
temporary nature. Peace will direct us 
to new avenues of trade, which will 
ultimately furnish new sources of em- 
ployment, where industry will exert its 
powers, and from which it will gather 
its reward. It is only in the arms of 
fall employment, that a spirit of insur- 
rection can be expected to find per- 
manent repose. . And it is only in this 
region, that those who now solicit an 
alms from the hand of charity, wealth, 
or fortune, will regain that indepen- 
dence of character, which makes even 
poverty itself cease to be discreditable. 

On the demoralized condition of the 
Poor, much has been said, and many 
things have been written. It cannot be 
denied, that vice prevails among them 
in no common degree ; but whether the 
iniquities of the lower orders have in- 
creased in proportion to the demands 
for assistance which they have lately 
made, is a point which we have yet to 
ascertain. 

it is well known, that war is nota 
school, in which either the soldier or 
the sailor learns many lessons of moral 
virtue. Men accustomed to depreda- 
tion, and instructed by their profession 
to behold plunder and murder, without 
associating any degre@ of moral tarpi- 
tude with either, can hardly fail to carry 
these dreadful acquirements into private 
life. The vices are contagious. Exam- 
ple and precept have conspired to spread 
this pernicious species of learning ; and 
the gaol, the transport, and the gibbet, 
point us to the melancholy result. 

The calamities of which England com- 
plains, are not unknown in other coun- 
tries. ‘The nations of Europe have their 
share. America has noticed the growing 
evils ; and in one of its principal cities, an 
enlightened committee has traced them 


to sources whieh may be found among — 
us ; and pointed out remedies, whichare — 


practicable in experiment, and promis- 
ing in their issues. As all the leading 
principles of the Report are of general 
application, we shall make no apology 
for presenting it to our readers, in ex- 
actly the same manner in which it has 


reached us from New York, with the - 


omission of a few preliminary resolu- 
tions which led to the inquiry, of which 
this is the result. 
Report on the subject of Pauperism. 
AT a meeting of a respectable number 
of citizens convened at the New York 
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Hospital on Friday, December 16th, 
1817, a committee was formed for ‘the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of 
Pauperism, and for exploring as much 
as possible the leading causes of its 
alarming increase; and also for pointing 
out such means as they thought most 
likely to meet the growing evil. The 
committee, thus formed, instantly en- 
tered upon the investigation; and at 
a meeting of the society on Friday 
the 6th of February, 1818, the follow- 
ing Report was read; whien it was 
resolved, that 1000 copies of the Report 
and Constitution be published for distri- 
bution, under the direction of the same 
Committee. 


To the “ New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Pauperism.” 


The committee appointed to prepare a 
constitution for the government of the 
society, and a statement of the prevail- 
ing causes of pauperism, with sugges- 
tions relative to the most suitable and 
efficient remedies — Report, 

That we entered upon the duties as- 
signed us, under a strong conviction of 
the great importance of the subject 
of Pauperism. We were persuaded 
that on the judicious management of 
this subject, depend, in a high degree, 
the comfort, the tranquillity, and the 
freedom, of communities. We were 
not insensible of the serious and alarm- 
ing evils that have resulted, in various 
places, from misguided benevolence, 
and imprudent systems of relief. We 
knew that in Europe and America, 
where the greatest efforts have been 
made to provide for the sufferings of 
the poor, by high and even enormous 
taxation, those sufferings were increas- 
ing in a ratio much greater than the 
population, and were evidently. aug- 
mented by the very means taken to 
subdue them. 

We were fully prepared to believe, 
that without a radical change in the 
principles upon which public alms have 
been usually distributed, helplessness 
and poverty would continue to multi- 
ply—demands for relief would become 
more and more importunate —the nume- 
rical difference between those who are 
able to bestow charity, and those who 
sue for it, would gradudily diminish, 
until the present system must fall under 
its own irresistible pressure, prostrating, 
perhaps, in its ruin, some of the pillars 
of social order. 

It might be long, indeed, before such 





# catastrophe would be extensively felt 
in this free and happy country. Yet it 
is really to be feared, as we apprehend, 
that it would not be long before some 
of the proximate evils of such a state of 
things would be perceived in our public 
cities, and in none, perhaps, sooner 
than in New York. Although these 
consequences are but too apparent 
from the numerous facts which recent 
investigations have brought to light, 
particularly in Great Britain, and in 
some parts of the United States, yet we 

sensible of the difficulties at- 
te upon every attempt to provide 
an adequate remedy for poverty, and 
its concomitant wretchedness. 

The evil lies deep in the foundation of 
our social and moral institutions; and 
we cannot but consider it as one of the 
most obscure and perplexing, and, at the 
same time, interesting and imposing de- 
partments of political economy. 

While their exists so great a disparity 
in the physical and intellectual capaci- 
ties of men, there must be in every go- 
vernment, where ‘a division of property 
is recognized by law and , a wide 
difference in the means support. 
Such, too, is the complication of human 
affairs, the numerous connexions and 
close dependencies of one part upon 
another, it is scarcely to be presumed, 
and it would be extravagant to expect, 
that under the most moral, and the 
wisest civil regulation to which human 
society is susceptible of attaining, par- 
tial indigence and distress will not be 
experienced to an amount that will erer 
demand the exercise of Christian bene+ 
volence. 

The great and leading principles, 
therefore, of every system of charity, 
ought to be, First, amply to relieve the 
unavoidable necessities of the poor; 
and, Secondly, to lay the powerful hand 
of moral and legal restriction upon 
every thing that contributes, directly 
and necessarily, to mtroduce an artifi- 
cial extent of suffering, and to dimi- 
nish, in any class of the community, a 
reliance upon its own powers of body 
and mind for an independent and vir- 
tuous support. That to the influence of 
those extraneous, debilitating causes, 
may be ascribed nine-tenths of the po- 
verty which actually prevails, we trust 
none will doubt who are extensively ac-+ 
quainted with facts in relation to this 
subject. 

The indirect causes of poverty are 
as numerous as the frailties and vices 
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ofmen. They vary with constitution, 
with character, and with national and 
local habits. Some of them lie so 
deeply entrenched in the weakness and 
depravity of human nature, as to be 
altogether unassailable by mere political 
regulation. They can be reached in 
no other way, than by awakening the 
dormant and secrét energies of moral 
feeling. 

But, with a view to bring the subject 
committed to our charge more definitely 
before the Society, we have thought it 
right distinctly to enumerate the more 
prominent of those causes of poverty 
which prevail in this city; subjoining 
such remarks as may appear needful. 

Ist. Ignorance, arising either from in- 
herent dulness, or from want of oppor- 
tunities for improvement.—This ope- 
rates as a restraint upon the physical 
powers, preventing that exercise and 
cultivation of the bodily faculties by 
which skill is obtained, and the means 
of support increased. The influence 
of this cause, it is believed, is particu- 
larly great among the foreign poor that 
annually accumulate in this city. 

2d. Idleness.—A tendency to this evil 
may be more or less inherent. It is 
greatly increased by other causes, and 
when it becomes habitual, it is the oc- 
casion of much suffering in families, 
and augments, to a great amount, the 


ance in Drinking.—This 
source of mischief and 


most prolific 
misery, drags in its train almost every 
species of suffering which afflicts the 
poor. This evil, in relation to poverty 
and vice, may be emphatically styled, 


the Cause of Causes. 'The box of Pan- 
dora is realized in each of the kegs of 
ardent spirits that stand upon the coun- 
ters of the sixteen hundred licensed 
grocers of this city. At a moderate 
computatiun, the money spent in the 
purchase of spirituous liquors would be 
more than sufficient to keep the whole 
city constantly supplied with bread. 
Viewing the enormous devastations of 
this evil upon the minds and morals of 
the peuple, we cannot but regard it as 
the crying and increasing sin of the 
nation, and as loudly demanding the 
solemn deliberation of our legislative 
assemblies. 

_ 4th. Want of Economy.—Prodigality 
is comparative. Among the poor it 
prevails to a great extent, in an inatten- 
tion to those small but frequent savings 





when labour is plentiful, which may go 
to meet the privations of unfavourable 
seasons. 

5th. Imprudent and Hasty Mar- 
riages.—This, it is believed, is a fertile 
source of trial and poverty. 

5th. Lotteries.—The depraving na- 
ture and tendency of these allurements 
to hazard money, is generally admitted 
by those who have been most attentive 
to their effects. The time spent in inqui- 
ries relative to lotteries, in frequent at- 
tendance on lottery-offices, the fever- 
ish anxiety which prevails relative to the 
success of tickets, the association to 
which it leads, all contribute to divert 
the labourer from his employment, to 
weaken the tone of his morals, to con- 
sume his earnings, and consequently 
to increase his poverty. But objection- 
able and injurious to society as we be- 
lieve lotteries to be, we regard as more 
destructive to morals, and ruinous to 
all character and comfort, the nume- 
rous self-erected lottery insurances, at 
which the young and old are invited to 
spend their money, in such smali pit- 
tances as the poorest labourer is fre- 
quently able to command, under the 
delusive expectation of gain, the chance 
of which is as low, perhaps, as it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The poor are thus 
cheated out of their money and their 
time, and too often Igft a prey to the 
feelings of desperation; or they are im- 
pelled by those feelings to seek a refuge 
in the temporary, but fatal oblivion of 
intoxication. 

7th. Pawnbrokers.—The establish- 
ment of these offices is considered as 
very unfavourable to the independence 
and welfare of the middling and inferior 
classes. The artifices which are often 
practised to deceive the expectations of 
those who are induced, through actual 
distress, or by positive allurement, to 
trust their goods at these places; not to 
mention the facilities which they afford 
to the commission of theft, and the 
encouragement they give to a depen- 
dence on stratagem and cunning, rather 
than on the profits of honest industry, 
fairly entitle them, in the opinion of the 
committee, to a place among the causes 


of poverty.* 

* Tt cannot be considered as a reflection on 
the individuals who sustain the characters of 
Pawnbrokers, to notice, that the very nature 
of their employment has, in some views, 8 
demoralizing tendency. Persons, who com- 
mit their nightly depredations, frequently 
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8th. Houses of ill fame.—The dire- 
ful effects of those sinks of iniquity 
upon the habits and morals of. a.-nume- 
rous Class of young men, especially 
of sailors and apprentices, are. visible 
throughout the city. Open abandon- 
ment of character, vulgarity,. profanity, 
&e. are among the inevitable conse- 
quences, as it respects our own sex, of 
those places of infamous resort. Their 
effects upon the several thousands of 
females within this city,: who are in- 
gulphed in those abodes of all that is 
vile, and all that is shocking to virtuous 
thought, upon the miserable victims, 


- 


many of them of decent families, who 
are here subjected to the most cruel 
tyranny -of their inhuman masters — 
upon the females, who, hardened in 
crime, are nightly sent from those dens 
of corruption to roam through the city, 
“seeking whom they may devour,” we 
have not the inclination, nor is it our 
duty to describe. Among “ the causes 
of poverty,” those houses, where-all the 
base-born passions are engendered— 
where the vilest profligacy receives a 
forced culture—must hold an eminent 
rank. 


[To be continued. | 





repair to these offices, and deposit as pledges 
various articles which they would hardly 
attempt to sell, lest the immediate effort 
to dispose of them entirely, should excite 
suspicion. But, by carrying them to a 
pawnbroker, an air of secrecy, which arti- 
ficial modesty supplies, conceals the transac- 
tions which take place, so that villany findsa 
retreat in the arms of delicacy. 

As pawnbrokers are always careful not to 
advance a sum that shall exceed one half the 
value of the article deposited, the appearance 
of houesty in the person who pawns, serves to 
throw another mantle over his deeds of dark- 
ness; since it may be fairly inferred, that he 
has an intention to redeem his pledge. But, 
having obtained a given sum, the article is for 
ever abandoned, lest an inquiry after it should 
jead to detection. 





A traffic thus carried on cannot but, in 
process of time, turn to the advantage of the 
pawnbroker. Goods that have been stolen are 
rarely redeemed ; and when they are sold, all 
the surplus money is real profit. A pawnbro- 
ker is therefore peculiarly interested in the 
issues of these bargains ; and should bis attach- 
ment to moral principle be rather languid, 
a temptation is thrown in his way, to connive 
at deeds which he may comprehend tolerably 
well, without bearing an active part in the 
transaction, or becoming an accomplice in 
It is obvious, therefore, that in pro- 
portion as this mutual, but silent understand- 
ing becomes general, the pawnbroker is sanc- 
tioned by law to encourage. the thief, who, in 
return, rewards him with a portion of his 
spoils.—Epiror, 
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MORAL BAROMETER OF PARIS. 
Account of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in the city of Paris, during 


1817. 
Department. 


In Hos- In Houses 
at Home. 


pitals, 


Total of Births ........++ 


xarunar ) Acknowledged. . § 


CHILDREN, 


In wedlock. ...... 
Out of wedlock aoe 2,216 2 
In wedlock daseees 
Out of wedlock ... } G23s""" oat 4,618 


Males.... 1,073 
Females .. 1,037 


the 
Sent to the French Board of Longitude, by the Prefecture of the 


Boys. eee 7,395 


Girls.... 7,098 14,423 


Girls.... 2,213 5 “#29 
Boys.... 148 


Girls.... 1415 289 


irls.... 2,258 


Boys. aee 12,1 19 
Girls.... 11,640 


23.759 


be110 


9,047 
Males...+ 3,503 2 ° 
Abandoned .... ; Females.. 3,434 5 9987 





Moral Barometer.—Galvanism. 





In private 
Houses. 
In Hos~ 
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DEATHS. 


French Soldiers ...... 


In Prisons 


Lodged in * La Morgue”.+sececseees 


Males.... 
Females......eseeeses+s 6,379 


000 60 cece cece 5,805 


eeee 3,911 

21,124 
Sees wo nee ~ 
« 272 


Of these Deaths, 740 were from the Small-Pox. 


MARRIAGES. : 


We translate this list of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, from the “ An- 
nales de Chimie et de Physique,” for 
Nov. 1818, (where it is given without a 
single observation either of astonish- 
ment or of apology,) for the purpose of 
drawing the attention of English readers 
to such singular facts as it presents. 

Out of 23,759 births in the compass 
of one year, there are 9,047 nevural 
children! ‘There are persons, we are 
aware, who, if such an awful fact were 
méntioned to them, would reply, “True, 
“ but then you know, though the per- 
= are not actually married, they 
“ live together as man and wife, and 
* take care of their children, of course.” 





This, however, is evidently not the case ; 
— 


SINGULAR EXPERIMENT ON GAL- 
VANISM. 


WHEN sciences of any description are 
in their infancy, they have always a 
host of difficulties to encounter; and 
many discoveries have no doubt been 
crushed in their birth, which, if che- 
rished only for a short season, might 
have proved highly beneficial to man- 
kind. That genius, time, and talent 
have been wasted in researches which 
have finally proved abortive, is a truth, 
which every one will be ready to admit; 
but why this should be urged as a rea- 
son for laying an embargo on the vigor- 
ous exertions of an active spirit, which, 
Columbus-like; explores unknown re- 
gions in search of undiscovered worlds, 
we have not yet been able to learn. -A 
single discovery of importance, will 
amply compensate for a niultitude of 
disappointments. In chemistry, and jn 
various branches of naturally philoso- 
phy, we found our knowledge of esta- 

lished facts, upon the concurring 
results of repeated experiments. But, 
if all the arts and sciences had been 
abandoned when ‘experiment ‘proved 





unsuccessful, the pages of our history, 


Bachelors and Maids....0..-seee+s aed 
Bachelors and Widows .... 355 

Widowers and Maids. 
Widowers and Widows eeceeeeesene 


605 (582 
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for we farther learn from this report, 
that, out of the 9,047 natural children, 

no fewer than 6937, nearly seven-ninths 

of the number, are ABANDONED by their 

criminal and unnatural parents. That 

such a horrible state of things should pre- 

vail in the French metropolis, and that 

the French Board of Longitude should 

present it to the public in a dry detail, 

without a single reflection, exhibits a 

more striking proof of the i 

of France, and of that bluntness of 
moral perception and humane feeling 

which immorality infallibly produces, 

than any thing else which we have yet 

heard or read. Happy Britain! where 

the xere announcement of such parti- 

culars excites astonishment and pity! 


which are now filled with names of illus- 
trious characters, that posterity, as well 
as ourselves, must venerate, would have 
presented nothing more than a dreary 
blank. rig ; 

The man who discovers a new power 
or principle in nature, whether simple 
in itself, or resulting from a combina- 
tion of causes, is entitled to the thanks 
of his country, even though his efforts 
to turn it to any useful purpose should 
finally prove unsuccessful. Sciences, 
like men, require much time to ripen 
them to perfection. In both emote 
growth is progressive ; and he who will 
not cherish an infant, never deserves to 
behold a man.- We have heen led into 
these reflections by the term which 
stands at the head of this article; and 
the aecount of some experiments which 
have lately been made, will, we hope, 
sanction the observations which we have 
introduced. 

The term Galvanism is derived from 
Galvani, a professor of anatomy at Bo- 
logna, who, not many years since, dis- 
covered a certain influence, by which 
animal bodies were strangely affected 
by applications of metalfic substances to 
particular parts of the nervous system. 
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The word itself, like most arbitrary 
terms, is in the abstract nearly destitute 
of meaning ; and all the ideas with which 
it is now associated, have been derived 
from those particular effects which this 
influence has produced by repeated 
experiments. By Galvani, and others, 
this strange influence was denominated 
animal electricity; but time and obser- 
vation have long since shewn, that these 
terms could not properly express the 
ideas which were occasionally excited 
by the various pheenomena of this myste- 
rious property in nature. By some, 
who have made this subject their par- 
ticular study, the electric fluid, without 
any distinguishing epithet, has been 
considered as its primary cause; but 
the doubtful circumstances under which 
the Galvanic phenomena sometimes ap- 
pear, have rendered this assumption 
rather questionable. Of this uncertainty 
another department of science has taken 
the advantage; and several contend, 
that what has been ascribed to Galvan- 
ism, is ing more than the effect of 


chemical oxidation. From these con- 
flicting opinions, one point, however, 
seems to be-obvious; namely, that ex- 
periment has not hitherto been able to 
trace this principle, with precision, to a 


specific source in the classifications of 
science. We must therefore be con- 
tent to wait, until time, and a combina- 
tion of incidents, shall discover those 
boundaries, beyond which it ceases to 
operate, to learn its cause with indubit- 
able assurance. 

The experiments which have hitherto 
been made by philosophers upon animal 
bodies, may be reduced nearly to a sin- 
gle point; the statement of which will 
suffice to give the reader.a general idea 
of the subject. Lay bare aay principal 
nerve, which leads immediately to some 
great limb or muscle. When this is 
done, let that part of the nerve which is 
exposed, -and which is farthest from the 
limb or muscle, be brought into contact 
with a piece of zinc. While in this 
state, let the zinc be touched by a piece 
of silver, while another part of the 
silver touches the naked nerve, if not 
‘dry; or the muscle to which it leads, 
whether dry or not. In this state, vio- 
Jent contractions will be produced in 
the limb or muscle, but not in any mus- 
ele on the other side of the zinc. Al- 
most any two metals, which are suscep- 
tible of different degrees of .oxidation, 
will produce a movement ; but the most 
powerful are-the following, descending 

No. I.—Vot., I. 





in their degrees of influence\in the order 
in which they are here placed. 1. Zine ; 
2. Tin; 3. Lead: in conjunction with, 
1. Gold; 2. Silver; 3. Molybdena; 4. 
Steel ; 5. Copper: but as the science is 
still in a state of infancy, on the degrees 
of influence, philosophers are not yet 
agreed ; and nothing but time and ex- 
periment can fully ascertain the fact. 

Among the numerous experiments 
which have lately been made, very few 
have been more singular in their effects, 
than those which were produced on the 
4th of November last, in Glasgow, by 
Dr. Ure, on the body of a man named 
Clydesdale, who had been executed for 
murder. These effects were produced 
by a Voltaic battery of 270 pair of four- 
inch plates, of which the results were 
terrible. In the first experiment, on 
moving the rod from the thigh to the 
heel, the was thrown forward with 
so much violence, as nearly to overturn 
one of *the assistants. In the 
experiment, the rod was applied 
sale nerve in the neck, when: 
rious breathing commenced; the chest 
heaved and fell; the belly ied ona 
ed and collapsed with the and 
retit.ng diaphragm ; and it was thought 
that nothing but the loss of blood pre- 
vented pulsation from being restored. 
In the third experiment, the supra orbi- 
tal nerve was touched, when the mus- 
cles of the face were thrown into fright- 
ful action and contortions. _ The scene 
was hideous; and many spectators left 
the room; and one gentleman nearly 
fainted, either from terror, orfrom the 
momentary sickness which the seene 
occasioned. In the fourth experiment, 
from meeting the electric power from 
the spinal marrow to the elbow, the 
fingers were put in motion, and the arm 
was agitated in such a manner, that it 
seemed to point to some spectators, who 
were dreadfully terrified, from an ap- 
prehension that the body was actually 
coming to life. From these experi- 
ments, Dr. Ure seemed to be.of opinion, 
that had not incisions been made in the 
blood-vessels of the neck, and the spinal 
marrow been lacerated, the body of the 
criminal might have been restored to 
life. 

To what extent these experiments 
may hereafter be carried, and to what 
beneficial purposes they may be applied, 
it is impossible to say. The principle 
which has been discovered, is confess- 
edly powerful; but the laws by which it 
is guided are yet, in a-great measure, 
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unknown. From the various observa- 
tions which have been made on the 
experiments thus far tried, it appears 
to be a principle which is closely con- 
nected with animal life. It seems to be 
capable of reaching all the vital func- 
tions ; and we may possibly learn here- 
afier, from the increasing light which it 
is constantly imparting, something of 
animation which has hitherto eluded 
our researches. 


—<—— 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PREPARING 
MANURE. 
Few maxims are more evident than 
this, that “truth cannot be impaired 
by age;” though it must be confess- 
ed, there is a strange propensity in 
human nature, to be more captivated 
with the recommendations of novelty, 
than to be instructed by the result of 
repeated experiments. ‘This is an error 
which many will be ready to acknow- 
» but which few only will be for- 
Ward to rectify. 

In a letter of Mr. Dinsdale to the 
editor of the “ Annals of Philosophy,” 
he complains much of the improper 
manner in which a majority of our 
farmers manage their manure. Their 
general method is, either to suffer the 
dung to lie scattered over the yard, 
while the more valuable particles are 
continually exhaling ; or, if they collect 
it together, they form a promiscuous 
heap in some corner, where they let it 
remain uncovered, and carelessly per- 
mit the liquid and most important parts 
to be dfained away; while they suffer 
annoyances from the exhalations, which, 
though they would prove beneficial to 
the soil, are insalubrious to themselves, 
their families, and their cattle, At 
other times, they carry the dung, in 
a raw and unfermented state, into their 
fields; and deposit it in small heaps, 
exposed to the action of the sun and 
wind, until all its goodness is nearly 
exhausted. 

The remedy which he proposes is, 
that they pay strict attention to the fer- 
mentative state of their dunghills, to 
stir and turn thenf frequently, and to 
keep them covered with sods or sward, 
that the juices may not suffer exhaus- 
tion by the air. Dung managed in this 
manner, Mr. Dinsdale asserts, will! 
prove more beneficial to vegetation, 
than all the boasted powers of common 
salt, dignified with the name of 
muriate of soda. 





In most other respects, besides those 
which relate to manure, it would be 
folly to hold up the Chinese as exam- 
ples; but in these®their farmers are 
worthy of imitation. They keep their 
dung in vats, or in deep trenches, 
which are securely. lined, and always 
preserve it in a liquid state; constantly 
recruiting the mass with urine, when it 
can be procured; but when this fails, 
they substitute water. ‘They also steep 
their seed-corn in liquid manure, a short 
time before they deposit it in the earth ; 
sometimes adding a given quantity of 
nitrate of potash. This they have found, 
by long experience, tends considerably 
to promote the fecundity of their grain. 

ee 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF JERUSALEM. 
Tue Syrian archbishop, Gregorio Pietro 
Giarve, has lately paid a visit to this 
country, and he now resides in Frith- 
street, Soho, where his singular appear- 
ance excites the notice of numerous 
spectators. His person is highly vener- 
able, and his costume tends to render 
him dignified. He appears in the blue 
dress of the Apostle James. His beard 
is long, and white; he has a blue tur- 
ban; and a splendid robe covers his 
inner garments. His business to this 
country is to make himself acquainted 
with the machinery of the Printing 
Press, as he intends establishing one at 
Mount Lebanon, for printing a correct 
edition of the sacred Scriptures in the 
Syriac language. Although Mount Le- 
banon is under a Christian prince, 
nearly all Syria is governed and inha- 
bited by Turks. Many of these have 
embraced Christianity ; and he gives it 
as his opinion, that multitudes more 
would follow their example, if Bibles 
were to be procured iz their language. 
Bat this has hitherto been rendered 
impracticable. Bibles printed in the 
East, and sent to the Syrian Turks, are 
said to have been found incorrect. None 
but a Syrian can correct a Syriac press. 
A single error in the placing of a point 
inverts the order of the sentence, and 
frequently makes it become ridiculous. 
The Archbishop undertakes to become 
the corrector of the edition which he is 
meditating, and having heard much of 
the liberality of the English Christians, 
he is come hither to. solicit that assist- 
ance, which we hope he will not ask in 
vain. 

As the account which is here given ot 
the professed occasion of this patriarchal 
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visit, seems.to cast a reflectidn on the 
correctness of all the translations which 
have been made of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Syriac language, we have been 
at some pains to ascertain the truth of 
the charge. In reply to our. inquiries, 
we have »been informed, by the most 
respectable authority, that the state- 
ment, by whomsoever made, is wholly 
unfounded. The Syriac, we have been 
assured, has very few points ; and these 
are so distinct, that one can hardly be 
substituted for another, by any person 
who has.a tolerable acquaintance with 
the language; aud, consequently, such 
mistakes as those mentioned are scarcely 
probable. The Bibles which have been 
printed in the East, and transmitted 
to the Syriac Christians, are stated to 
be correct in their translation, and in 
their printing; more so, it is presumed, 
than any will be which may pass under 
the inspection of a native, wholly unac- 
quainted with the art of printing, al- 
though they receive their corrections 
from his hand. 

We shall be exceedingly glad, if some 
one of our learned correspondents, ac- 
quainted with the Syriac tongue, will 
furnish us with a dissertation on this 
subject for our next Number, that the 
charge of inaccuracy, with which the 
Oriental learning ot Europe is reproach- 
ed, may he repelled. 

————<e 


ANTIQUITIES. 
A French Traveller, who is now in 
Egypt, is said to have discovered an 
ancient city between some unfrequented 
mountains, not more than about nine 
hours from the Red Sea. He describes 
the situation as between 24 and 25 
degrees of N. latitude; but omits to 
mention the longitude. According to 
his account, nearly 800 houses are still 
visible; among which are several tem- 
ples, which appear to have been dedi- 
cated to different divinities. There are 
also eleven statues, and the ruins of 
many others. Some ancient stations 
have also been discovered by the same 
Traveller, in the route leading from the 
Red Sea to the Nile. These seem to 
have been placed at the regular distance 
of about nine hours from one another ; 
and, no doubt, in ancient times they 


were constantly visited by the caravans. 


which traversed these now unfrequented 
territories. ‘The same Traveller is also 
said to have ascertained the situation 
of an ancient Emerald mine; which 


was known io exist, but of which 

satisfactory accounts have obtained 

for many ages. j 
i 


ROMAN REMAINS. 

A work of considerable magnitude, 
and of much importance to an exten- 
sive neighbourhood, generally known 
by the name of the “ Surry Sewers,” 
was undertaken by the Commissioners 
of the Sarry Districts. This laborious 
task, which is now ‘nearly brought to 
a termination, has led, in the course of 
its progress, to a discovery of no small 
| consequence to those whe view every 
| specimen of antiquity with eyes of vene- 
|""In driving. the 4 King 

n driving the tunnel a ing- 
| street, towards the wera many 
| articles of Roman antiquity have been 
brought to light. Among these are 
several fragments of cinerary 
some of which, ‘if entire, would have 
measured nearly two feet in diameter; 
thence varying downward in diminution 
of magnitude to those which are not 
more than two inches. Roman paterze 
or dishes have also been taken up, 
which, being filled with odorous oil and 
fragrant combustibles, were probably 
used in feeding the fires of the funeral 
piles ; and, what is singularly remark- 
able, in many instances these combus- 
tible materials still adhere to the frag- 
ments, in a concrete form. Of lachry- 
matories, and glass vessels of various 
kinds, several fragments have likewise 
been discovered; but very few have 
been preserved entire, except the sepul- 
chral terra cotta lamps, of which great 
numbers have been secured; but in 
general these are of a very plain cha- 
racter. Some few among them have 
been stamped on the bottom thus— 





Gf 
FORTIS ; while others, so far as the let- 
Vv ; 


ters can be distinguished, have the name 
AVGVSTVS ; others of CLAVDIVS, 
&c. A few human bones have also 
heen taken up; but these, in point of 
— — —_ nerd exceeded by the 
so rs, the bones of bi 

of various animals. —— 

From this assemblage of sepulchral 
remains, it seems evident, that of 
the Borough was formerly a an 
burial ground. It i:, however, some- 
what remarkable, that it has never been 
noticed as such by any writers upon the 
history of those periods; not even by 
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those who have recorded many minute 
circumstances respecting the Metropolis 
and its. vicinity. These discoveries 
may hereafter lead to others of a similar 
nature, which may, on some future 
occasion, give a new feature to the 
history of Southwark. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION RESPECT- 
ING A MEETING-HOUSE. 


Esectment for a chapel or meeting- 
house, situate in Dartford, in the county 
of Kent. Plea, not guilty.—The cause 
‘was tried at the Maidstone Summer 
- Assizes, 1817, before Lord Ellenbo- 
rough C. J., when the Jury found a 
verdict for the plaintiff, subject to. the 
opinion of the Court of King’s Bench, 
upon the following case : 

On the 30th September, 1796, the 
lessor of the plaintiff, John Wellard, 
was. d of a piece of land at 
Dartford, for the residue of a term of 
years; and being so possessed, he in 
the year 1796 erected and completed at 
his own expense the chapel or meeting- 
house in question, on a part of that 
land; and in the year 1806, 400/. was 
subscribed by the congregation there 
assembled for public worship, for enlarg- 
ing and improving the same ; and in con- 
sideration of the money being so sub- 
seribed, and that it should be expended 
for the aforesaid purposes, Wellard 
agreed to grant an underlease of the 
ehapel for aterm of years, by way of 
security to the congregation for laying 
out so large a sum of money upon the 
premises; and accordingly a lease for 
twenty-three years, in the common 
form, was executed by Wellard, to 
twelve persons as lessees “ of all that 
messuage, tenement, chapel, or meet- 
ing-house, situate in Dartford, and 
which. then was, and for many. years 
past had been, used as a place for the 
worship of Almighty God, by a society 
or congregation of Protestants, assem- 
bling under the patronage of the trus- 
tees of the late Countess of Hunting- 
don’s college,” rendering a pepper-corn 
rent during the life of the lessor, and 
after his decease a rent of 102. per an- 
num for the remainder of the term. 
And on the 13th day of October, 1806, 
upon the back of the said Jease was 
indorsed a declaration of trust, purport- 
ing to be by all the. lessees, but which 
was, in fact, only. executed by four; 





by which it was declared, that. they 
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would, during the remainder of the 


term, stand possessed of the chapel or 
meeting-house, upon trust, for the use 
and benefit of the society or cangrega~ 
tion then assembling at the chapel or 
meeting-house, maintaining certain doc- 
trines_ therein i y described. 
But that.in case the society or con- 
gregation of Protestants, holding the 
doctrines aforesaid, should be totally 
dissolved or dispersed, and the public 
worship at the chapel discontinued by 
them for the space of twelve calendar 
months together, then, upon further 
trust, to assign the premises to such 
person, and for such civil purposes, as 
to the lessees should seem meet, or the 
survivors 6f them should unanimously 
agree. ‘The chapel has always been 
used as a place of public worship for the 
congregation in the declaration of trust 
mentioned. The defendant, Sampson 
Hawthorn, was the minister, and had 
possession of ihe c 1. On the 24th 
day of March last, Weilard demanded 
possession of the defendant, which was 
refused. The question for the opinion 
of the court was, whether the indenture 
of. lease of the 29th day of September, 
1806, was void. 

In this. action, Chitty was counsel for 
the plaintiff, and Comyn for the defend- 
ant. But as nothing that materially 
affected the question, which may not be 
found in the observations of the learned 
judge, was advanced by either, we 
omit laying their before our 
readers, and hasten to the remarks and 
decision of his lordship. —. 

“ The question in this case depends 
upon the construction of the9 G. 2, 
c. 56. s. 1., which enacts, “that ne 
man’s lands, &c. shall be given, granted, 
aliened, limited, released, transferred, 
assigtied or appointed, or anyways con- 
veyed or settled to or upon any persen or 
persons, bodies, politic or corporate, for 
any estate or interest whatsoever, in trust 
or for the benefit of any charitable uses 
whatsoever, unless such conveyance be 
made by deed, sealed and delivered, in 
the presence of two or more credible 
witnesses, twelve months before the 
death of the donor or grantor, and be 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery, within 
six calendar months after the execution 
thereof.” It is admitted, that if this 
lease come within the former part of the 
clause, it is void, inasmuch as the pre- 
visions of the act have not been complied 
with, and the question therefore is, 
whether it.was conveyed for the benefit 
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of a charitable use. . Now, to ascertain 
the purpose for which the lease was made, 
we must see, first, the situation of the 
parties at the time; then, what was the 
thing granted; and lastly, the declara- 
tion of the lessees to whom the grant was 
made. It appears, from the case, that 
in 1796, Wellard had, at his own expense, 
erected a chapel, and that 400/, had been 
subscribed for the making of improve- 
ments hy the congregation, and that the 
lease was executed as a security to the 
congregation, for laying out so largea 
sum of money upon the premises, The 
motives, therefore, which induced Well- 
ard to the lease were, that the 
chapel might be enlarged and improved 
as a place of public worship; and’ he 
agreed, that the congregation should have 
the lease, as a security for the money 
they were about to lay out on the pre- 
mises, which:were to continue to be used 
as a place for public worship. The lease 
itself then describes the subject matter 
of the conveyance as a chapel or meeting- 
house, which then was and had: been used 
asa place of public worship, and there 
is then a reservation of a pepper-corn 
rent during the life of the lessor, and 
upon his death, 10/. per annem during 
the remainder of the term. It has been 
argued, that this must be taken to be 
a full consideration for the granting of 
the lease, and that this case, therefore, 
comes within the exception of the act of 
parliament. When the plaintiff has, 
however, once established that this is a 
charitable use, it lies upon the defend- 
ant»to bring himself within the excep- 
tion ; but it is quite impossible to say, 
that this was a full and valuable conside- 
vation. Wellard had, at his own expense, 
built this chapel upon his own land, and 
4001. having been subscribed for the im- 
provement of that chapel, he parts with 
the premises for twenty-three years, with- 
out receiving any remuneration whatever, 
in the event of his living to the end 
of the term, and if he die, then his 
executors are to receive 101. per annum 
during the residue of the term. The 
purpose, therefore, for which the lease 
was to be made, is stated on the case, 
and if that only had been stated, without 
adding the declaration of trust, I should 
have thought that this case came within 
the act of parliament. I take it to be 
quite clear, that it is not necessary that 
the purpose should appear upon the face 
of the instrument itself, for if it were so, 
the statute always’ be evaded. 
Then, if we look to the declaration of 
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trust; i¢ puts the matter beyond all 
doubt; for the purposes fer which, the 
lease was granted are there specifically 
described, and clearly amount to a cha- 
ritable use; and although the premises 
may cease to be used for public worship, 
yet the lease having beem originally 
granted for a charitable use, is void. It 
has been. argued, too, that the declara- 
tion of trust having been exeented by 
four only out of the several lessees, is 
only evidence against those ; but I take it 
te be clear, that the declaration of one of 
the lessees is. evidence against all, as to 
the purpose for which the lease was taken. 
Under these circamstances, I have no 
doubt, that this lease is void, within the 
9 Geo. 2. c. 36. 8. 1. ; and that being so, 
there must be judgment for the plaintiff.” 
On the thus at issue, Justice 
Abbott and Justice Holroyd spoke at 
some . But although in some 
particulars they took distinet views of 
the same subject, the result of their 
ings was much alike, and they 
were led to the same conclusion. Un- 
der this concurrence of judgment, the 
Jury had no for hesitation. They 
accordingly found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, agreeably to the direction of the 
Judges. 
a ee 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MUNHI RAT HANA, 
AND DHERMA RAMA, TWO. CINGALESE 
PRIESTS, NOW RESIDING WITH. DR, 
ADAM CLARKE, AT MILLBROOK, ABOUT 
TEN MILES FROM LIVERPOOL. 


We have been highly 
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“ It is now high time to say something 
of the two Cingalese Priests, Munn Rat 
Hana and DuermA Rama, you have 
placed under my care. These young 
men are cousins-german ; the first 27, the 
latter 25 years of age, It will give you 
satisfaction to know, that they still behave 
well, are meek, gentle, and submissive. 
They are very diligent in their studies, 
aud have an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, and particularly religious know- 
ledge. They continue toimprove in their 
writing, and will soon write a very ele- 
gant hand; their- profiting in this is sur- 
prising, as they had never done any thing 
in this way before: their own writing 
gave them no advantage here, as that is 
a mere species of engraving with a steel 
point on the talipot leaf, which is the sub- 
stance used instead of paper. They im- 
prove also both in reading and speaking 
English: this is.of vast importance, as I 
am satisfied the English language is, under 
God, the grand key to their salvation. 
Nothing but a thorough course of theolo- 
gical and philosophical English reading, 
can ultimately conquer and remove all 
the false notions and deep-rooted preju- 
dices, relative to God and nature, found 
in that Priesthood. I say deep-rooted; 
because with false theology and philo- 
sophy they have had their minds imbued 
from their earliest infancy. Munhi Rat 
Hana and Dherma Rama entered the 
temple when they were about five years 
of age; and before they could arrive at 
their high order in the Priesthood, were 
obliged to learn several languages; not 
only the Cingalese in its purity, but also 
the Pali, Patois-Portuguese, Tamul, and 
Sanscrit; and to commit to memory, 
many thousands of Slocas, or verses, con- 
taining their Theology, Physic, Meta- 
physics, Traditions, History, Mantras or 
Incantations, aud their most curiously 
involved doctrine of the Metempsychosis, 
or Transmigration of Souls. From these 
they have derived all their principles of 
morality, theology, medicine, philosophy, 
and political economy. ‘Till now they 
have had no opportunity of knowing 
better; these false principles had undis- 
tarbed empire in their minds. In a word, 
all their thoughts, ideas, and moral feel- 
ings, were cast in this mould. They now 
see they were wrong in many things, and 
Strongly suspect they were wrong in all. 
They wish for instruction ; they devour 
it with the keenest appetite ; and long, 
ardently long, to have their minds stored 
with nothing but@Phat is true and useful. 
Against Christianity, they have not, as 





far as I am able to judge, one remaining» 
prejudice: but they find it difficult to. 


perceive the suitableness of many things, 
while they admit of their general truth. 
Ina word, they want to perceive and 
comprehend the reasons of those things ; 
and they have not, as yet, English suf- 
ficient to understand those arguments, 
which I know would at once set their 
minds at rest on such points, 

“ These men cannot be treated as 
common heathens: they are both philoso- 
phers ; men of profound erudition in their 
way ; with, as far as I can judge, a pow- 
erful commanding eloquence. They are 
deeply read in the most speculative, most 
refined and purest'ethics of the Brahman 
and Budhoo systems. In these respects, 
their acquirements are immense. -I have 
myself read the Oupnek’hat, and some 
other works of this kind, and well know- 
ing the subtle and specious reasons which 
both thesé systems can bring forth in be- 
half of their ethics and philosophy, 1 do 
not a little wonder at the blessed subjec- 
tion of these men’s minds to the general 
truth of the gospel. I must say, I see 
them at the feet of Christ; and they are 
ready to lie at my feet, in order to be 
taught. Every new truth, they receive 
with gratitude, delight, and often with 
extasy. 

“ } think they are both pretty nearly 
masters of the Cingalese Catechism ; I 
mean Mr. ¥. Wood’s Catechism, which 
has been translated into Cingalese, and 
to no part of this do I find them making 
any serious objection: indeed I have 
made it a maxim ir their education, ‘that 
‘* Christianity is indabitably true, comes 
immediately from God, and cannot be 
successfully controverted.” This assump- 
tion I found it absolutely necessary to 
adopt from the beginning : on this I found- 
ed another, not less necessary to my dif- 
ficult work, viz. that “ all other systems 
of religion are false or forged; and on 
them no man can rely, but at the utter 
risk of. his salvation.” 
however, that I was at any time willing 
to enter into the proofs and demonstrations 
of these points, as soon as they were capa- 
ble of comprehending the argument. 
Thus I became necessarily pledged to 
prove much, and satisfy many a scruple : 
but in this 1 found no other difficulty than 
their imperfect knowledge of English to 
comprehend the requisite argumentation. 
They never carp or cavil, nor start a dif- 
ficulty that is not serious and conscientious, 
They pray often, and are very devout 
in prayer: and l'am sure. they have now 


I told them, | 
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"no object of adoration in heaven or earth 
but the true God: and his favour they 
seek through the only Mediator. Here, 
much is gained. The Badhoo system has, 
properly speaking, no prayer: because in 
fact it has no God. The decent regula- 
tion of the life, and the subjugation of the 
passions by strong ascetic discipline, is 
their law of righteousness, and the sum 
of their religion. Under this kind of 
discipline these men were brought up 
from their infancy ; and have, I believe, 
never been guilty of any acts of immora- 
lity. In consequence of this, I cannot 
expect them to mourn on account of 
sins which they have never committed, 
Swearing, lying, drunkenness, theft, un- 
cleanness, &c. they have in the utmost 
abhorrence. They have the highest opi- 
nion of our Decalogue, and make it most 
conscientiously their rule of conduct: at 
the same time, they see that it cannot be 
properly observed but by the especial 
assistance of God; and for this they pray. 
In speaking to them about the divine 
nature, I have been truly astonished to 
find how much they have apprehended of 
even the most abstruse subjects. I often 
felt much difficulty to give them any such 
description of the mysteries of Christi- 
anity, as would Jead them to form just 
notions of those mysteries: and indeed I 
often trembled, lest, in endeavouring to 
bring down these subjects to low appre- 
hensions, my trumpet should give an 
uncertain sound. I could not bear the 
thought that these persons should be only. 
Christian .Theists; and, with scarcely a 
hope that they would as yet form any 
proper notion on the subject, I ventured 
to mention to them the doctrine of the 
Trinity! I did not wish them to enter 
deeply into it as yet; but I wished them 
to know it was an essential article of the 
Christian religion. My laudable caution, 
I thank God, was vain: His eternal Spirit 
has taken up the lesson, and opened their 
understanding that they might know the 
Scriptures: and, to my great astonishment, 
on a recent examination, | found that they 
had clear and satisfactory views of the 
Trinity, of the personality of the Trinity, 
and of the infinite unity in this person- 
ality! I saw the truth of that word, All 
thy children shall be taught of the Lord: 
and I saw also the truth of that saying of 
one of the primitive fathers ;. “ When 
God teaches, there is no delay in learn- 
ing.” This has taught me a good lesson, 
never to be afraid to propose any doc- 
trine which I believe to be of God, on ac- 
count of its apparent difficulty, or faneied 








unsnitableness to present powers of ap- 
prehension: for if it be of God, He will 
give the understanding to know that 
which is true.” 
[To be continued.] 
—_> 


METHODS FOR DESTROYING INSECTS 
AND ANIMALCULES ON TREES. 


A Gentleman in Oxfordshire has lately 
tried some experiments with the ammo- 
niacal liquor produced by the manufac- 
ture of gas. Among these.experiments 
he fortunately thought of trying what 
effect it would have on bs 
worms, which infested his garden; but 
fearing lest the’ means he was about to 
employ, for destroying his unwelcome 
tenants, should prove pernicious to his 
trees, he for some time gave way to 
hesitation. The attempt, however, was 
at length made; which, in the destruc- 
tion of animalcules, succeeded beyond 
his most sanguine expectation.’ His 
trees also, he soon discovered, had sus- 
tained no injury; but, on the contrary, 
they appeared in a more thriving state 
than they had previously displayed. 
But whether the additional luxuriance 
which they have shewn since the ex 
riments, has arisen from the negative 
benefit they have received in the de- 
struction of the worms and insects, or 
from any thing nutritive that has been 
imparted by fluid with which their 
limbs have been washed, are points 
which future experiments must deter- 
mine. 


re 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT IS WORTH 
TRYING. 


An American farmer lately informed the 
Public, that if the water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, be sprinkled 
over plants, shrubs, and trees, it will 
most effectually destroy those insects 
with which they are infested. At what 
particular season of the year this sprink- 
ling must take place, we are not inform- 
ed. Weare only told. in general terms, 
that this water will destroy the insects in 
every stage of their existence. As the 
trial may be made with only little trou- 
ble, and with no expense, we cannot 
conceive that time would be misapplied, 
if some gardener. were to carry on a 
course of experiments throughout the 
year, in various order to ascer- 
tain the result. 
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IMPROVED MILL FOR GRINDING PAINT. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

years ago, an ingent- 

‘ an idea of an 


steam-engine. 
saw immediately the application .? 
principle to a machine to be worked by 
hand, of which the annexed is an exact 
model. I had one made by an ingenious 
milhwright, (Mr. Thos. Pearson, ) which 
was found to answer the purpose beyond 
my most sanguine I I have 
had it in constant use for about eighteen 
months, and it a most useful append- 
shop. 
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Fig. 1, represents an elevation 
of the-mill. A,a flag for the mili to be 
‘fastened to, to keep it steady. BB, 
the frame, which is made of cast iron, 
screwed together. + C, the stone made of 
hard Yorkshire flag, turns round by the 
spindle G, while the muller or upper 
stone is stationary, and is fastened to the 
frame by means of the bar L. D, the 
tauller or upper stone is the segment of a 
circle, made of ‘the same material as the 
under one, and has the collar of brass, M, 
attached to it, through which the upright 
spindle revolves. E, a collar of iron, let 
into the stone C, to keep the colour from 
aperoschins too near fe centre. F, an 
horizontal cogwheel, fixed.on the upright 
spindle, which, when turned ‘round ‘by 
the corresponding cogwheel 'H, moves the 








’ 
every person 
observed the present improved 
state of inting ; as smoothness of 
surface in patnting 48 an % ob- 
= B Lamon. 8 this ine, I can 

ind colours ae Jine, with much 
Con tabeur than wpe ordinary plan of 
stone and muller ; as a man and boy, with 
this machine, may grind as ‘much as six 
men in the ordi , in the same 
space of time. It would be found to be 
an useful acquisition to those persons who 
grind colours for Artists, $e. §e. §e. 

A wish ‘to communicate whatsoever 
may be conducive to the improvement of 
the Arts, has induced me to transmit this 
Sor insertion in your Ii ial Magazine. 
—Iam, yours, respectfully 

Liverpool, March, 1819. 


ground fine, is obvious to 
who has 


Geo. Lyon. 


























stone C. G, an upright spindle of wrought 
iron; which moves in its socket at N, and 
in a collar fixed in the cross-piece of the 
frame ato. I, an horizontal spindle, on 
which are affixed the flywheel pinion and 
handle KHP. 

Fig. 2, is another view of the above, 
with references corresponding. 

Fig. 3, is a ground plan of the muller. 
A isa piece of ‘iron, Jet into the muller 
to receive the point of the bar L, in’fig. 1, 
which ‘keeps it in its place, while the 
stone C, fig: 1, tirns round the contrary 
way. B, an iron fork let into the muller, 
holds the brass collar €, in which the up- 
‘right ‘spindle moves. The curve in the 
mutler is to keep the colour from running 
off the stone: The muller may be 
‘weighted, ‘to-increase the pressure. ““* 








- An Extraordinary Privilege. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. ' 


SIR, ‘ 

Tue right of all governments to levy 
taxes on the various districts over which 
their influence extends, is scarcely less 
evident than the necessity of taxatien 
itself. Without the latter, no public 
measures could be carried into execu- 
tion; and without the former, the mere 
abstract propriety of the latter would be 
rendered inefficient. Against the neces- 
sity of taxation, and the simple right of 
levying imposts, no advocate either for 
liberty, anarchy, or despotism, has pre- 
sumed to argue. Thisisa general point, 
in which the advocates of almost every 
political creed seem most cordially to 
unite, how. diversified soever their views 
may be respecting the origin of power, 
the principles of civil constitutions, the 
alienation of rights, and the sanctions of 
legal authority. 

Consonant with this common feeling, 
there is another general principle, on 
which few parties will be found to enter- 
tain jarring opinions. All must allow, 
whether the existing laws ensure their 
approbation, or excite their disgust, 
that, while they continue in force, they 
should be administered with the strictest 
impartiality. To levy a tax upon any 
branch of the community, while the 
general mass escape through an ach now- 
ledged .exemption, would appear to 
every one as an act of the most flagrant 
injustice, The case will not be altered, 
if the body of the peuple submit to tax- 
ation, while a few favoured individuals 
plead an immunity, and triumph in their 
privileges over the common lot of their 
fellow-citizens. If any law be just, why 
should it-be restricted in its operation? 
and if unjust, why should it ever have 
been enacted? All exemptions narust 
tend ultimately to lessen the aggregate 
of the public revenue ; and in proper 
tion to their extent, they not only lay a 
foundation for complaints, but also pre- 
pare the way fur the introduction of 
additional imposts.. For services done, 
an exemption from the operations of 
jaw may, in certain instances, be con- 
sidered in the light of a remuneration; 
and, on many oceasions, the duties con- 
nected with various stations can only be 
performed while the law-is forbidden to 
operate: but where the members of a 
community stand on the same. common 
ground, and are engaged in the same 
commercial transactions, to exempt a 
solitary individual or company from 

No. —Vot. I. 
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such taxes as all besides must pay, is 
but little better than establishing smug- 
gling by law. 

I have been almost insensibly ine 
these general reflections, by reVolving 
in my mind a question which has been 
frequently proposed; namely, why. is 
ihe Commentary on the. Bible, edited 
by Dr. Mant and D’Oyley, which ap- 
pears to be well executed, and orna- 
mented With many plates, sold at a price 
below that of others, which now appear 
in the same market? ‘To all Printers 
and Booksellers, this is certainly a ques- 
tion of no common import. ‘The fact 
itself, very few will be disposed to deny, 
whether they approve or dislike the 
doctrines which that work contains. To 
account for this on the principles of 
trade, was soon found to be impossible: 
the cause, therelore, was suspected to 
lie deeper. Here it was sought; and in 
its dark recess it has been discovered. 

1 have been credivly informed, by 
an authority in. which bean place the 
fullest confidence, that for the paper 
consumed in the printing of this Com- 
mentary, no duty whatever is ultimately 
paid to Government; while all other 
Tradesmen and Authors throughout the 
kingdom pay, to the uimost farthing, 
those imposts from which this work is 
happily exempted. ‘This fact will serve 
to explain the meaning of Cum privilegio 
in a more forcible manver; than a whole 
volume written upon étymologies and 
Acts of Parliament. The duty on the 
paper used in the copies already pub- 
lished of this Commentary, amounts to 
nearly three thousand pounds ! 

Dininutive as this article may appear, 
when compared with the vast and com- 
plicated concerns of an empire, we can 
perceive no reason why it should be 
treated with contempt. On what pre- 
tensions this privilege is presumed to 
rest, we have no means of knowing, 
besides those which arise from common 
observation. It is not to be supposed, 
that the Society with which the Com- 
mentary originated, can claim a specifie 
exemption’ from the operations of a 
public edict. ‘And if we trace the leni- 
ent partiality to the University, a ques- 
tion will naturally arise, as to the extent 
of its power.’ A’ privilege which is 
bounded in its operation ouly by the 
discretion of these who exercise it; may 
be extended to defeat the purposes of 
law. But with sucha power we cannot 
imagine any branch of the communi 
to _ The reason for this sin- 
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Weorcere 
gular immunity is therefore wrapped up 
in a strange kind of obscurity. : 
If we reason only from fact, while 
thé: Gause is admitted to be concealed, 
it appears before us as a plain violation 
of general principle, which calls aloud 
for redress. ‘There are many who will 
view it in the light of an unjustifiable 
partiality, calculated to sow the seeds 
of uneasiness, and finally to lead to 
consequences, which ingenuity may at- 
tribuie to other causes. Privileged 
orders, and chartered monopolies, gene- 
rally give disgust to men of liberal 
views and honourable feelings. And in 
the eyes of disaffection, they appear 
like nests; in which hornets assemble 
to find security, and from which they 
.. ‘Swarm, to prey upon the vitals of their 
~ country. ak 
In imaginary theories, and visionary 
speculations, it may sometimes be pleas- 
ing to indulge; but neither Annual Par- 
tiaments, Universal Suffrage, the anni- 
hilation of the’ Borough System, nor 
Parliamentary Reform, is required to 
remove the evils to which I have allud- 
ed. His Majesiy’s Ministers already 
a sufficiency of power. Neither 
| smegma a right to accuse them of indif- 
ference to the voice of local complaint, 
when the affairs of an empire demand 
their attention. Disappointed ambition, 
and selfish feeling, may generate princi- 
ples which prudence will not adopt. 
On every occasion, patience and mode- 
sation are guides which discretion will 
direct us to follow. Affairs of prior 
i ce have the first claim on the 
wisdom of our rulers; but when these 
are adjusted, more diminutive objects 
may expect to be examined. These 
considerations should admonish us ra- 
ther to “ bear the ill we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of.” We 
hope, howeyer, that the period is not 
remote, when legislative wisdom will 
be directed to more domestic concerns, 
and when the age of complaint 
will be followed by a redress of griev- 
ances. 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
AN OBSERVER. 
| i — 


CAUTION TO MILITARY ADVEN- 
TURERS, 

THERE are not many questions which 

‘can be started on the subject of politics, 

on which it is more difficult to obtain 

satisfactory information, than on those 

which relate to the affairs of South 





America. - They seem apparently open 
to the inspection of:all; and no one can 
doubt, that, in their final issues, they 
are deeply interésting tomankind. Yet 
the accounts we receive respecting them 
are frequently conflicting, inconsistent, 
and even contradictory. 

It has long since been remarked, that 
Empire, which began in the East, will 
finally take up its abode in the West; 
and erect its vast metropolis in a region, 
which shall be sufficiently extensive for 
its gigantic form and power ; and which 
is not too thickly sown with kingdoms 
to be long at peace. So far as history 
and observation can -give us any infor- 
mation, we have seen this prophetie 
sentiment partially verified. The four 
great monarchies .of the worid have 
lived their day, and disappeared; and 
we have seen another, which, in one 
period of its history, threatened to rival 
its predecessors, perish almost with the 
moment that gave it birth. 

On the Western side of the Atlantic, 
we beheld, about forty years since, a 
convulsive effort made, by an embodied 
association of colonists, in favour of 
that freedom for which many of their 
ancestors had bled. Their struggles 
were successful: and we now perceive, 
on a scale whieh modern Europe never 
saw, an independent nation springing 
from this souree, and rising above the 
political horizon, decorated with majes- 
tic splendour, like the orb of day; and 
rapidly advancing towards a degree of 
perfection, which seems to set all cal- 
culation at defiance. ; 

South America is, now, almost what 
North America was; and, if we may 
presume to reason from analogy, it 
will be what North America now is. 
Should this dreadful contest thus termi- 
nate, those who are now denominated 
Insurgents, will hereafter be considered 
as the founders of an empire, which 
may rival the splendours of the North; 
and we may expect it to shine with 
undiminished lustre, when the Mother 
Country shall be consigned to those 
shades in which nothing can thrive, but 
the poisonous weeds of despotism and 
superstition. 

The king of Spain, as if aware of the 
destinies which await his power, should 
his efforts to re-establish his dominion 
prove unsuccessful, seems to have re- 
sorted to a desperate measure, which 
at once betrays the weakness of his 
cause, and his own apprehensions of 
danger; but which, in all probability, 
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will ultimately tend. to accelerate that 
ruin which he appears most solicitous to 
avert. He has issued a mandate, we 
are informed, declaring that all foreign- 
ers taken in arms, under the banners of 
the Insurgents, or who shall be found 
guilty of aiding and abetting their cause, 
by supplying them with means to carry 
on the war, shall suffer death. 

A mandate of this desperate com- 
plexion, speaks more than a volume 
could communicate. It is rarely that 
the supporters of any cause resott to 
such dreadful expedients, until they find 
it in a declining siate. It is in, politics 
as it is in theology;—the defenceless 
part of every creed is generally guarded 
by anathemas. 

This mandate of his Most Catholic 
Majesty reminds us of a little story, 
related by one of.the ancient classical 
writers, Which is nearly as follows : 

When Jove, who was interested in 
the concerns of mankind, forsook the 
region of nectar, and came down to 
visit our abode, he travelled for some 
time incognito, mixing with various 
companies, to learn their opinions, and 
to gather information. It happened, in 
one of these excursions, that he fell into 
ihe company of a countryman, on whom 
elocution had never dispensed its much 
coveted blessings. Thus circumstanced, 
Jove took the lead in conversation, and 
introduced his observations with such 
rapidity, that the countryman had little 
more to do than to signify his assent to 
what was proposed. Jove, however, at 
length advanced a proposition, which 
his. companion heard without making 
any reply. This awakened his suspi- 
cions, and led him to inquire into the 
cause of his silence. The countryman 
replied, that he doubted the propriety 
of what his unknown companion had 
asserted. ‘‘ Do you doubt?” cried Jove, 
in an angry tone, at the same time 
throwing off his mask, and assuming 
his real character :—“ Then I appeal to 
my thunder, for the truth of tay 2 der 
advanced.” “I. suspected,” rejoined 
the countryman, “that you were wrong 
when I first withheld my assent; but 
now you appeal to your thunder, I 
knew it. He who is right, does not 
need the assistance of thunder.” 


INDEPENDENCE IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Hatemtia, who was one of the most 
wealthy among the Arabians, was bless- 
ed with a disposition that rendered him 





as liberal as he was rich. His alms 
were not only bestowed in private, but 
he made large donations to such as 
applied every day for relief at his gate. 
As liberality has in general more admi- 
rers than imitators, so the — = 
possesses wealth or power is rarely ata 
loss for sycophants, who offer up their 
incense at the shrine of adulation. One 
day a friend of Hatemtia, praising his 
generosity, said, “ I think there never 
was a man of a more noble spirit.” 
“ I beg your pardon,” returned Hatem- 
tia, “ I not long since met a poor fel- 
low staggering under a bundle of thorns, 
which he had been cutting for fire-wood, 
Secing his poverty, I asked him, why, 
instead of labouring so hard, he did not 
go to the gate of Hatemtia for relief? 
The poor man replied, ‘He who can 
earn a morsel of bread by his own in- 
dustry, has no need to be obliged to 
Hatemtia.’ This man’s mind was truly 
nobie.” 
—_—_—_ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINE. 


SIR, Leeds, March 2, 1819. 
INcLoseD is the exact representation 
of two ancient Coins, which I aeciden+ 
tally met with some short time since. 
Should you, or any of your antiquarian 
correspondents, have it in their power 
to favour me with a description of them, 
you will much oblige, yours, er " 


They are both copper. No. 2 is con- 
cave on the animal side, and convex on 
the head side. 

[We have compared these coins with 
the plates given in Camden, and in 
some other works; but cannot find any 
exact resemblance. In No. 43 of Cam- 
den there is a tolerable likeness of the 
animal in No. 2, above; but its head 
faces that of the man, which this does 
not; and it is less baried in the margin, 
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This is nearly the only similitude which 
we have traced. From any of our 
readers, who may have turned’ their 
attention to antiquarian researches, we 
shall be glad to receive a communica- 
tion, which will meet the inquiries of 
our Leeds correspondent. } 


eee‘ eee 


AN INSTANCE OF INGENIOUS DEPRA- 
VITY. 
Tue age in which We live, though dis- 
tinguished for many other striking pecu- 
liarities, is rendered remarkable for 
active benevolence, for a diffusion of 
light, an increase of pauperism, and 
for melancholy instances of moral de- 
pravity. ‘To prevent, in some degree, 
the vices from becoming contagious, 
many salutary regulations have been 
proposed, respecting thie distribution of 
criminals in our common gaols; and not 
a few have been introduced, through 
which the juvenile offender is prevented 
from growing hardened im his iniquities, 
by associating with such veterans in 
guilt as nothing can reclaim. The neces- 
sity of these measures may be gathered 
from the following anecdote, which to 
y of our readers may appear per- 
tly new. — 

A man, who had commitied a rob- 
bery, attended with some peculiar cir- 
cumstances of aggravation, was taken 
into custody, and consigned to the com- 
mon gaol, to take his trial at the ensuing 
assizes. As this was his first offence, 
he felt all the degradation and horror of 
his situation, which an awakened con- 
science could impart. Giving way to 
serious reflections, and anticipating his 
approaching destiny, he became so much 
dejected, that his conduct excited the 
attention. of his fellow-prisoners; who, 
being greater proficients in vice than 

imseif, amused themselves with his 
weakness ; and, regardless of their own 
=< sported with his approaching 
te. 

One among them, however, in whom 

art, impudence, and criminality, had 
combined, -took an occasion more 
gravely to reprimand his melancholy 
,companion, on account of his dejec- 
tion ; assuring him, that unless he tarned 
his attention to the means of eluding jus- 
tice, the consequences would be serious. 
He was informed in reply by the young 
offender, that he had no hope of escaping, 
the evidence being strong and 





Spain him ; and that his own conscience 
directed him to plead guilty. “ There 


is no’ case so’ hopeless,” it was inti- 
mated, “from which a man, with a 
little money and good ma yagement, may 
not be extricated. If you have any 
money, and will follow my direction, I 
will engage, for a given sum, to bring 
you off with honour.” 

Revived a little at the prospect of @ 
release, though only promised by # 
fellow-prisoner, the young criminal lis- 
tened with much attention; and began 
to inquire, on what foundation he could 
rest his hopes? “ This is a point,” re- 
plied his instructor, “ which I will not 
reveal. Your business is to seeure the 
certain payment of the money on your 
acquittal; to plead not guilty at the 
bar; and, when discharged, to provide 
for your own safety: the rest of the 
business you are to leave with me.”— 
Shocked ‘at the idea of pleading not 
guilty, in a case which he knew to be 
so clear, the young man hesitated to 
follow the advice given; since his only 
hopes of a mitigation of punishment 
arose from a consciousness of his peni- 
tence, and the compassion of his prose- 
cutors. “Unless you will consent 
boldly to plead not guilty,” replied the 
veteran, “1 will have nothing to do 
with you; and you will inevitably be 
hanged.”—The hope of life being too 
strong for the voice of conscience, the 
young man consented fo plead not 
guilty; and their affairs were soon ar- 
ranged. 

“You have now,” said the instruc- 
tor, “ nothing more to do, than to make 
me acquainted with every minute cir- 
cumstance connected with the robbery. 
Give me the time, the place, the light, 
the company, the dress, the conversa- 
tion, with all the minute particulars of 
which you have any recollection.” The 
young man again hesitated, being un- 
willing to put his life into the hands of 
a villain, who had refused to confide 
in him even the secret of his own 
escape. This hesitation, however, was 
soon overcome, when he was informed, 
that “ without it he must die on the 
gallows; and that, even if this effort to 
save him proved ineffectual, he could 
but be hanged at last.” 

Their affairs having reached this cri- 
sis, they retired to some corner, where 
the young man communicated every 
circumstance of the robbery which he 
recollected. This, by repetition, was 
soon impressed upon the mind of his 
companion; who, by questions and ob- 
servations, continiied to increase his 
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stock of information, until the day of 
trial arrived, whieh was to bring his 
ingenuity to the test. 

‘The young man was first arraigned ; 
and, contrary to the expectation of his 
prosecutor and of most present, who 
had been informed of his penitence, 
pleaded "not guilty. The evidences 
were then examined, and the facts were 
substantiated in the most unequivocal 
manner. The prisoner had no defence 
to make; and the only thing which was 
now wanting to ratify his doom, was the 
awful sentence of the Judge, which he 
every moment expected to hear pro- 
nounced. 

At this eventful crisis, an unusual 
stir was heard among the prisoners who 
had not yet been brought to trial. On 
making inquiry into the cause of this 
disorder, one of them desired that the 
Court might be informed, that he had 
something of importance to communi- 
cate on the present occasion; and 
desired that he might be brought to the 
bar before sentence was pronounced on 
the prisoner then on his trial. The 
intelligence being communicated, he 
was ordered to appear, and to state what 
he knew relative to the affair then under 
consideration. This was just what he 
wanted; and, having obtained liberty, 
he addressed the Court in nearly the 
following language : 

“It is with the utmost shame that 
I acknowledge myself to have been, 
through a considerable portion of my 
life, a most abandoned character. But 
my career of wickedness is now brought 
nearly to an end; for I expect, very 
shortly, to forfeit my life to the violated 
laws of my country.. But, bad as I 
have been, I cannot think of permitting 
an innocent man to die for a crime of 
which I have been guilty. I am the 
person who committed the robbery, for 
which the prisoner is now arraigned ; 
and am the only person who ought to 
suffer for it. And to prove to the satis- 
faction of the Court that my confession 
is true, I will relate all the circumstan- 
ces connected with the robbery.” Hav- 
ing said this, he began a history of the 
whole transaction, and entered into all 
the minute particulars of the time, 
place, manner, and conversation, &c. 
with which the prosecutor and his wit- 
nesses were well acquaintéd, and ap- 
pealed to them in their turns c- 
tively for the truth of his declarations. 
And finally, concluded his account, with 
a serious admonition to the witnesses, 


and to all present, to be particular! 
carefal bow they swore away the life af 
an innocent person under a delusive 
train of appearances. : 

On hearing this unexpected state- 
ment, the Court was much confused ; 
the witnesses looked upon each other 
with astonishment; the prosecutor was 
visibly agitated; and even the judge 
was confounded. Recovering, how- 
ever, from their surprise, the Judge, 
after some observations, ordered the 
prisoner to be acquitted, and set at 
liberty. In the meanwhile, the self- 
convicted felon was remanded, while 
his indictment was preparing, with or- 
ders to appear and take his trial on the 
ensuing day, for the offence which he 
had thus voluntarily acknowledged. 

On being brought to the bar, when 
the usual question of Guilty or not 
Guilty, was put, to the utter amazement 
of all present, he pleaded not Guilty. 
The astonishment which this excited, 
was ‘scarcely less than that: which ‘his 
previous confession had ‘produced. He 
was then reminded of the transactions 
of yesterday, and admonished not to 
indulge fallacious hopes of escaping jus- 
tice through the mere indulgence of 
pleading, which the lenity of the law® 
allowed.to persons who were accused of 
offences. 

Nothing, however, could intimidate 
him, or induce him to alter his resolu- 
tion. . He still persisted that he was not 
guilty; adding, when addressing him- 
self to the Judge, “ If you please, my 
Lord, your own gaoler shall prove my 
innocence.” - On being asked to .ex- 
plain himself, he replied, “ If you order 
the gaol-keeper to look over his books, 
he will find that 1 was in gaol when this 
robbery was committed.” On search- 
ing the books, it was accordingly diseo- 
vered that he had’ been lodged 
in gaol on the day preceding that of the 
robbery, and his acquittal was the 
inevitable consequence.—Of the issue 
of his trial. for his own offence, no ac- 
count has been preserved: 


—-<-. 
LIVING MAMMOTH IN AMERICA. 


Ir appears, according to some accounts 
lately received from the interior of the 
United States, bordering on the Missis- 
Sippi, that the whole of this gigantic 
race of quadrupeds is not yet extinct ; 
one’ having been recently seen in the 





remote deserts stretching-on the north- 





"Go, and take the root of 
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west quarter of the American continent, 
If these aceounts are to be credited, 
the Mammoth is not. carnivorous, but 
lives chiefly on a particular shrub, which 
grows plentifully im the districts where 
it has taken up its abode., It is repre- 
sented as never lying down to take rest, 
butas reclining against convenient trees, 
where it finds repose. The Mammoth 
which is said to have been lately, seen, 
is reported to be about fifteen feet 
high, and in other respects nearly pro- 
pertionable. It has no horns, is appa- 
rently. inoffensive, is covered with re- 
markably long hair, and rather bears a 
resemblance in appearance to the wild 
koar, than to the elephant. 


—>- <— 


& MEDICINE USEFUL TO THE SOUL.— 
TAKEN PROM THE DESCRIPTION OF 
MOUNT ATHOS8, AND TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GREEK INTO ENGLISH. 


AderAPos ris warsrbwy s1¢ largory newrnoey 
GUTov x. T. Ae 

A certain brother went to a physician, 

and asked him, whether he knew of any 

medicine by which sin could be cured? 

-+The physician answered him and said, 


Yes; brother: know and. hear that 
‘ne of miraculous power may be found. 

iritual pover- 
ty; and the flowers of hnemelity, the leaves 
ef. patience, and the branches of prayer ; 
mix them together, and pound them in 
the mortar of obedience. Add:to them 
a spoonful of .holy thoughts; afterwards 
put them in the saucepan of conscience, 
and water them with the drops of flow- 
ing tears. 'Then kindle under it the fire 





of divine love; and when it has boiled 
sufficiently, pour it out into the dish of 
po regs Pon mix: it up ie: thanks- 

ving’. en sup it up wi spoon 
or = ction, and wipe thy mouth 
with the towel of confession.—Thus shalt 
thou wipe away and evacuate the multi- 
tude of thy sins.” — Paleogr. Gree. 
p- 507. 

(Not one word of the blood of atone- 
ment!) 

pe 


ANECDOTE. 
During the latter years of Mr. Pitt, 
when the demon of war was ravaging 
the continent of. Europe, and even 
threatening the inhabitants of this coun- 
try with its tremendous scourge, the 
leading members of a certain corpora- 
tion made an offer to raise a volunteer 
corps, on condition that Mr. Pitt would 
give them an assurance, that they should 
never be called to leave the country.— 
To this offer and request, he gave the 
following humorous reply: “I will 
engage that they shall not leave the 
country, except in case of an invasion!” 
—_— <a 
ROCK OF TELEMACHUS. 
Tus celebrated rock, which, derivi 
all its importance from being associa’ 
with the name of Telemachus, was 
thought, till lately, to have had no exist- 
ence but in the fictions of the poets, 
and the eloquence of Fenelon, is said to 
have been actually discovered. Its situ- 
ation is stated to be in latitude 38 de- 
grees. 12 minutes south, and in’ longi- 
tude 22 degrees east of- London. 
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The neat Amount of Duty on Paper, paid into the Exchequer for the years under, 
- and Drawback obtained in England, ending 5th January each year. 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. — RETURN 
OF MR. BROWN FROM ST, DOMINGO. 


On the evening of Sunday, March 14th, 
1819, the Rev. Mr. Brown, who had 
been sent as a missionary by the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, about two years since, 
to the Island of St. Domingo, landed 
at Liverpool, being driven from that 
island by a storm of persecution. 

It appears, that some time previous to 
Mr. Brown’s embarkation from this 
country, a gentleman, who was at Port- 
au-Prince, presented a Bible to one 
of the more respectable inhabitants of 
that place. From the favourable man- 
ner in which this present was received, 
and from a train of concurring circum- 
stances, he was inclined to think, that 
a propitious opportunity presented itself 
for the establishment of a mission in the 
republican part of this large and pupu- 
lous island. His representations being 
laid before the Missionary Committee, 
the opening appeared providential; and 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Cats his colleague, 
embarked accordingly, and reached the 
place of their destination in ‘safety. 

On their arrival, they were received 
with-much politeness by the inhabitants ; 
and, although their prospects of success 
in the establishment of a mission were 
not equal to their expectations, they 
discovered nothing to deter-them from 
attempting to accomplish the great ob- 
ject of their undertaking. Being in a 
foreign land, and under the dominion of 
a power Which had originated in the 
island among its swarthy inhabitanis, 
they thought it pradent to proceed with 
the utmost caution, lest any advant 
might be taken of their indiscretion, 
which should ultimately prove detrimen- 
tal to their cause. 

Perion at this time was president of 
the government; and as no application 
had been personally made to him, a let- 
ter was immediately written, stating the 
occasion of their coming, together with 
the object which they had in view, and 
soliciting his sanction and protection. 
This letter was kindly received ; and the 
reply which he returned expressed his 
opinion in terms of unqualified appro- 
bation, aceompanied with promises of 
support and favour, couched in the lan- 
guage of grateful sensibility. The letter 
‘was written with much dignified sim- 
Plicity ; and contained a full and nne- 
quivocal answer to every question which 


Gress that the missionaries were 





inclined to establish schools, he seemed 
exceedi glad ; and informed them, 
that w ive him more satis- 
faction, than -to facilitate any measures 
which could be adopted for the instruc+ 
tion of the rising generation. He also 
intimated, that it had long been his wish 
to place a school under the immediate 
auspices of government; and that he 
was happy to find men from England, 
fully qualified for this important under- 
taking. 

Having obtained the sanction of the 
president, the missionaries found no dif- 
ficulty in procuring that of the subordi- 
nate powers. They therefore imme- 
diately hired a room, and to 
preach in the French language. Their 
congregations at first were very diminu- 
tive ; but after some months, the hearers 
so increased, that they found it neces- 
sary to provide another house. This 
was accordingly done; and it was not 
long before it became nearly filled with 
regular and attentive hearers. In the 
meanwhile, the school, which had no 
connexion whatever with the mission, 
was established at the expense of go- 
vernment, and placed under the care 
of the missionaries, who introduced the 
mode of instruction which had been in- 
vented by Lancaster. . Jat 

During the life of Petion, his word 
was kept inviolably. The protection 
he had promised: shielded them from 
every outrage ; ‘and about thirty mem- 
bers had been formed into a society, 
while the prospeets of considerable ad- 
ditions appeared more and more a 
cuous every day. But the race of 
man was nearly run. About twelve 
months since he paid the debt of nature, 
and a n named Boyer succeeded 
him in his office. 

As preaching had now been establish- 
ed both in Port-ausPrince, and in some 
adjacent parts, Mr. Brown thought it 
necessary to introduce, if possible, an- 
other missionary, as the attendance on 
the school, and the supplying of every 
place with preaching, furnished more 
work than two persons could conveni- 
ently accom To obtain liberty 
for a third missionary, an application 
was made to President Boyer; who, in 
reply, gave his fall consent to the mea- 
sure which had been . This 
was in the month of June, 1818; and 
his letter was immediately forwarded to 

and. ; 


It was not long, however, before 
affairs appeared to assame a less plea- 
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sant aspect ; nor was it difficult —— 
ceive, that a mine was preparing, w 
seemed to menace amexplosion on some 
future day. Un one occasion, the mis- 
sionaries were requested to visit the 
president; who, on their arrival, ex- 
pressed a wish, that a naiive, whom he 
named, might ‘be instructed in the rou- 
tine of Lancaster’s plan. ‘To this they 
readily assented. He then, with some 
degree of abruptness, expressed his 
hope, that the letter with which he had 
furnished them in the month of June, 
respecting a third missionary, had not 
been sent to England. On being in- 
formed that it had, he’ appeared some- 
what disconcerted, but made no obser- 
vation; and dismissed them. 

As the Catholic religion is that which 
has been established in the island, and 
which all professed to have embraced, 
prior to the arrival of the missionaries, 
many of those who attended their 
preaching were considered as apostates 
from the theology of their ancestors; 
while the men by whose doctrines they 
had been proselyted, were deemed the 
primary cause of that heresy which seem- 
~ tu be rising among them. 'To check 

, and to prevent it from 
rocdite further, several artifices were 
invented, and many tales were thrown 
into circulation. Among others, it was 
whispered that the missionaries were 
spies, who held a secret correspondence 
with Christophe, transmitting to him 
occasional intelligence of such transac- 
, as, it was well known, were best 
¢alculated to provoke irritation. They 
were also accused with instructing their 
followers, in case some signals should 
, be made, to provide for their own safety, 
“ by retreating to the mountains. ‘They 
were likewise reproached with preaching 
against the worship of saints,—against 
the profanation of the sabbath,— against 
concubinage,—and of charging with 
criminality, all connexions which took 
place between the sexes, without mar- 
riage 


These heterogeneous accusations were 
all blended together, without any dis- 
crimination; and the result was, that 
the religion. which was taught by the 
missionaries was thought, by nearly all, 


to be less expedient than that to which 
they had been long accustomed. Re- 
ports to their disadvantage soon spread 
throughout the city and its vicinity,..so 

that they could not even pass the streets 
without being insulted: and to such an 
— height did this a of hos- 





tility arise, that, on one occasion, Mr. 
Brown was threatened with private as- 
sassination; and this became the more 
alarming, from its being too well known, 
that this crime did not merely exist in 
idie theory in this abode of vice. 

The reports, which were at first circu- 
lated in whispers, soon became audible 
and general; and the malignant spirit 
which followed the missionaries in the 
streets, soon found its way into their 
places of worship. A favourable pre- 
text, however, seemed wanting to call 
outrage into actual existence; and it 
was not long before the enemies of the 
Gospel discovered an instance, which, 
they conceived, would «sanction their 
designs. 

Among the people who had occasion- 
ally attended the ministry of the mis- 
sionaries, there happened to be a young 
man, who, in the former part of his life, 
had been deranged ; and in whose family 
this affliction seems to have been heredi- 
tary; it being well known, that his 
mother was in a state of derangement 
during the time of her pregnancy of 
him. This unhappy wretch, in one of 
his wild paroxysms, seized an opportu- 
nity, and actually cut his mother’s 
throat. For this crime he was taken 
into custody, tried, found guilty, and 
sentenced to be shot. To his state of 
insanity, no regard whatever was paid. 
In their penal code, the crime of matri- 
cide had been already determined; and 
no circumstance, could mitigate the 
punishment of death. On the day of 
execution, the culprit was conducted 
to the spot, when turee files of soldiers 
were ditected te fire. They did so; 
but the victim remained unhurt. A 
circumstance so singular, awakened the 
sympathy of the spectators, who be- 
came clamorous for his liberation. But 
this could not be granted. Newly 
fifty men rushed upon him, and,, wit 
balls and bayonets, soon hurried him 
into eternity. 

This melancholy circumstance, with 
all its effects and consequences, was 
immediately carried to the account of 
the missionaries; who were not only 
accused. with being the instruments of 
his derangement, but with being the 

imary cause of his death, and that of 

is mother. Even the singular incident 
of his being missed by three files of 
men, who discharged their pieces at 
him, was attributed to their incanta- 
tions; and it was but fair to: conclude, 
that men who could instigate to murder, 
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ana half defeat the ends of justice, were 


too d to be cherished in this 
ego _ 

Assembling some time afterwards in 
their place of worship, the missionaries 
and their congregation were surrounded 
with a mob, who seemed to be insti- 
gated to somede ed of outrageous vio- 
lence, by that principle of ungovernable 
fury, by which they were actuated. 
They did not, however, enter the room ; 
but waited without, for a favourable 
moment to begin the assault. After a 
few minutes, a person among them 
exclaimed,—* Some person in the meet- 
ing has thrown a stone at us.” This 
was the signal for attack. Vollies of 
stones, which had been previously col- 
lected, were instantly poured in among 
the people: Doors, windows, and par- 
titions, were immediately assailed ; so 
that nothing but confusion and disorder, 
accompanied with the shrieks of terror, 
and the menaces of brutality, could be 
distinguished in the blended tumult. 

As the government of this department 
is perfectly military, they have no other 
method of dispersing a mob than by 
calling out the soldiers. Mr. Brown, 
who thought both himself, his house, 
and all who were within it, in a state of 
danger, repaired, in company with the 
president’s secretary, to the command- 
ant of the troops, stating his complaint, 
and imploring protection, He was 
received in a manner which was not 
calculated to cherish his hopes that the 
storm would soon subside. The com- 
mandant informed him, that he had 
been unwell, and had not been able to 
attend parade that day, and that he 
could not enter into the affair which 
he had stated. But, on turning to the 
secretary, he inquired somewhat into 
the nature and cause of the uproar ; 
and from his representation, a few sol- 
diers were ordered to repair to the spot. 
On their arrival, they found the mob in 
much the same state that has been 
described ; but, instead of attempting to 
disperse them, they grounded their arms, 
and then joined them in their outrages. 

Scarcely had this portentous union 
been effected, before a small party of 
the guards arrived, who instantly beset 
the e, which was now closed, and 
demanded an entrance. The reason 
they assigned was, that information had 
been received, stating the people in 
the house to have bape he aggre SsOrs, 
in consequence of which they were 
come to take them into custody: and 
"No. I1.—VoL, 1. ' . ‘ 





it is highly probable, that this would 
have been accomplished, had not some 
respeciable persons. been frome who 
assured the officers, that the accusation 
was wholly unfounded. On receiving 
this assurance, the guards silently with- 
drew, without Pies to take amy 
notice either of the mob that had been 
collected, or of the soldiers who had 
joimed them. An officer, however, 
shortly afterwards arrived; and by his 
entreaties, rather than his authority, 
prevailed upon the multitude to dis- 
perse. A guard was some time after- 
ward placed round their habitation, to 
protect them. But this tended more to 
increase than to diminish their danger ; 
as it was gathered from their conversa- 
tion, that they would much rather be 
employed in effecting their destruction, 
than in accomplishing. their preserva- 
tion. 

It certainly would not be gercrous, 
without a sufficiency of reason, to trace 
this outrage to the instigation of an 
particular set of men. But the fact is 
unquestionable, that immediately after 
the dispersion of the mob, the principal 
aggressors were obseryed to repair to 
the houses of some priests; which sug- 
gests an idea, that their condact was 
not viewed with disapprobation. 
it is furthermore worthy of regard, 
although the principal actors in this out- 
rage were well known, and _notwith- 
standing the evidence against them was 
unquestionable, yet no one was called 
to any account for the transactions. 
the day, or even threatened with, the 
interposition of justice. hiad 

Mr. Brown and his co e had 
now only one resource left; and thi 
was, to make their appeal to the presi- 
dent, who was gone into the country. 
It was, however, impracticable for them 
to preach under existing circumstances; 
and they had nothing to do, but to make 
out a statement of their case, to await 
his return, and finally to act as events 
should determine. In the mean while, 
although no outrage of any consequence 
was repeated, because the mission- 
aries had desisted from preaches, the 
same spirit was distinctly visible; and 
nothing but the avowed protection of 
the president could sanction them in the 
resumption of their labours, but at the 
risk of their lives. The moment, how- 
ever, was at hard, that brought this 
affair to its final issue. 

On the arrival of Boyer, Mr. Brown 
wie on him, and stated his business. 
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He was received with politeness ; bat 

his complaint procured little more 

fa languid hearing. “He had, however, 

both the candonr and the dignity to 

déclare, that “having found, on in- 
e were not altogether 


quiry, the 
Prensa with their doctrines, he could 
think of interfering; especially as | peopl 


every one under his government was at 
full liberty, on the subject of religion, 
to think for himself. ‘That he was ex- 
y sorry affairs had taken this 
‘unfavourable turn ; but, under existing 
‘direumstances, his advice was, that they 
‘should leave the island, and endeavour 
to éstablish themselves in places where 
their preaching would be more accept- 
able.” ‘Of their personal conduct, dur- 
their residence in his dominions, he 
ex the highest satisfaction ; and, 
is a proof of his sincerity, he gave a 
testimonial in writing, accompanied 
with his signature; which plainly evin- 
eed, that he had not been induced to 
eredit the various tales which had been 
circulated, apparently, with no other 
design than to injure their characters. 
‘He also offered to reimburse them, By 
‘any expenses might have incu 
oy ek ahtcdigts to establish the mis- 
‘sidn ; but as this was declined, he ob- 
ed, that he “ should not think of 
issing the subject from his thoughts, 
‘antil he ‘had communicated with the 
‘society in London, whence they came.” 
These facts, when collectively sur- 
veyed, convey an idea, that so far as 
his own judgment was consulted, he 
‘would ‘much rather for them to have 
staid than to depart. But filling an 
Official situation, he had to consuit the 
‘general ‘feeling which prevailed among 
subjects. In this he discovered 4 
of hostility, which he saw no 
‘means of subduing, but by such an 


interposition of power as he was unwill-" 


ga. whe 

opinion of the president, thus 
‘unequivocally delivered, finally decided 
‘tthe fate of the mission. Mr. Brown 
and his colleague accordingly made 
‘such ments for the welfare of 
‘their little society, and the serious 


‘disaster, would have been augmented 
“to fifty members,) and the congrega- 
‘tions, were consigned to the care of two 
natives, who had been active in pro- 

y the welfare of the infant cause. 
“One of these men ‘had, for sonte time,. 


occasionally spoken in public; and the 
other had assisted in prayer-meetings. 
To those natives who are titlattos, it 
is presumed that the law will extend a 
degree of protection, which, to foreign- 
ers, it has indirectly denied; and, from 
the manners which prevail smong the 
e, it has been inferred, that the 
difficulties which they have to encounter 
will be considerably diminished. 

The parting scene was of a most 
affecting nature. Both preachers and 
people took their leave of each other, 
under a full conviction that they should 
meet no more, until they entered inte a 
world of spirits. About the close of 
the year 1818, they sailed from Hayti; 
Mr. Brown embarking for New York, 
and his colleague for one of the West 
India Islands. Mr. Brown reached 
New York in safety ; and from thence 
taking his passage for England, reached 
Liverpool, as-already stated, on the 14th 
of March, 1819. 


a 


CHARACTER AND MANNERS WHICH PRE- 
VAIL IN THE REPUBLICAN PART OF 
ST. DOMINGO: DRAWN FROM RECENT 
OBSERVATION. 


THERE is scarcely an inhabitable 

in any portion of the globe, in whi 
such striking contrasts are conspicuous, 
as the manners which prevail ‘in ‘the 
West Indies exhibit. The dominion 
which is exercised by the Whites over 
the enslaved Negroes, in every island, 
is too well known to require an illustra- 
tion, either from fact or comment, But 
| in the island of Hispaniola, now deno- 
minated Hayti, in which the Blacks’ 
have obtained the ascendancy, the order 
of things stands reversed. 

In this island, so jealous are the swar- 
thy inhabitants of those rights which 
they have acquired, that every white 
man is viewed with suspicion; and to 
prevent his gaining any degree of. supe- 
riority, he is. placed r a variety of 
disabilities by the laws-which have beén 
established. White men may reside on 
the island; but they are expressly for- 
bidden to purchase land, or even ‘to 
inherit any such permanent property, 
in what manner soever it may bave been 
acquired. A white merchant may im- 
port c and ship them off to other 
islands, but the produce of the cou 
is placed under an interdiction, 
secured from his unhallowed - 





touch. 
He may procure ‘a liveliliood by ‘his 
6 
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labour ; but the merchandise which he 
is permitted to import, he dares not sell 
asa retailer. He is viewed as a bei 
who is degraded from his forfeited 
in society ; and the descendants of his 
father’s slaves exact from him that ho- 
mage, which his progenitors once ex tort- 
ed from their ancestors. To a mulatio 
or negro, whether male or female, who 
has acquired wealth and respectability, 
he is expected to pull off his hat, when 
he meets either in the streets; and, to 
avoid disagreeable consequences, he 
reluctantly submits to this ordeal of 
by eng ai . 
A white leman, not since, 
happening, eaten to pass 
near a place in which a black officer was 
swinging in his hammock, on omitting 
to perform the ceremony, was reminded 
of his duty in a surly tone, mixed with 
a degree of irony, which added to the 
degradation. ‘“ Good morning, Sir,” 
said the black ofticer. “1 say, Good 


morning, Sir. What! had you forgot- 
ten?” The negligent white man took 
the hint, and returned to do the morti- 
fying penance. The black ladies are 
particularly alive to these punctilios, 
and consider themselves insulted when 
the etiquette of homage is not paid. 


They rarely omit to remind the sons of 
their oppressors of their new duties; and 
express themselves in the language of 
indignity, which, however unpleasant 
to hear, must not be resented. The 
Suni ag object which they seem to 

ve in view, in suffering white men 
to reside among them, is, on account 


-of their superior attainments in the arts, 


which they find it necessary to cultivate. 
Bat, on all occasions, they are taught 
to know their station; and little doubt 
can be entertained, that, when their 
services are no longer required, their 
presence will be dispensed with alto- 


gether. 

Of the state of their morals, it will be 
almost unnecessary to make any thing 
like a comparative estimate, until a 
previous question is decided; namely, 
whether or not they have any? Among 
the lower orders, the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes is almost promiscuous. 
Not one, scarcely, out of a hundred, 
knows any thing about marriage. For 
a man to have as many women as he 
can procure, is tolerated by law, and 
sanctioned by established custom. To 
these he may adhere, if he thinks pro- 
per; but should he spend his time with 
others, he has little consciousness of 





itude, and knows nothing of respon-. 
queens tly ; and when 
ey occur, the man takes his departure 
with indifference, leaying the women 
and children to load his memory with 
reproaches, and to provide for their owm 


a i ; 
ut, notwithstanding these melan- 
choly instances, no provision is made 
by law for the maintenance of the poor; 
and this furnishes a reason why legisla- 
tive authority has never interposed in 
these departments of domestic life. Re, 
siding in a climate which seems con- 
genial to demi-nakedness, they view 
clothing as an article of subordinate 
consideration ; and while they can pro- 
cure plantains and a little fish, they 
feel but little solicitude for other food, 
In this state of indolent tranquillity, and 
moral depravity, bearing a striking re 
semblance to that of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, many thousands spend their 
days, with but few anticipations either 
for time or eternity. 

Among the higher orders, vice has 
not resigned its dominion. Pel 
is not considered as dishonourable ; a 
other modes of life are ar vagy 3 
with the name of sensuality. ‘The inter 


course, however, is less promi 
than among the inferior classes ; = 
marriage is a term that exists in some- 
thing more than the mere name. ‘ 
The island at large is exceedingly po- 
pulous, notwithstanding di is pre- 
valent, and human life consumes with 
much rapidity. To the coystitutions 
Europeans, the climate is not co) i 
unless they live with much temperaneg. 
The soil is rich, almost beyond exam- 
ple ; and possesses capabilities of being 


rendered productive in abundance, of 


every article of West India produ 
But a considerable portion of its lands 
is now destitute of cultivation. Thejr 
sugar has much degenerated in quality ; 
and few etforts are made to recoyer i 
former honours. The principal arti 
which they export is coffee. The inha- 
bitants manifest a disposition to crowd 
into the towns, preferring the vices of 
their streets, ria the quceent simp hartge 
of a country life. To prevent per- 
nicious consequences of this. mode of 
conduct, some legislative regulations 
have been recently adopted, which seem 
to promise many advantages: but time 
alone can mark the result. with cer- 
tainty. ; 

‘ almost every part under the ge- 
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vernment of Boyer, the French language 
is spoken; and in most places, Trench 
customs and manners, air and action, 
prevail. In the maritime towns, the 
English language, however, is partially 
understood. This has been introduced 
by the vessels which trade from this 
country and America. Those who deal 
with these traders, find it necessary to 
understand their tongue ; but beyond the 
necessities of commercial intercourse, 
it is but little known. 

With the state of morals, of which 
we have spoken, we may eonnect 
the principles which seem to prevail. 
Among the higher orders, the mask of 
Catholic parade conceals the carcase 
and the soul of Infidelity. They view 
religion as a political regulation, and 
estimate its value on the ground of 
expediency. ‘They seem to have no 
particular predilection to any one sys- 
tem, in preference to another, any fur- 
ther than the political interests of the 
state can he secured by it. Hence they 
conceive the Catholic to be as well as any 
other. Whether it be congenial to the 
word of God, or hostile to it, is rarely 
with them a point of inquiry; as they 
view both with the most perfect indiffe- 
rence, in relation to moral duty, and 
‘their connexion with an hereafter. 

“In the lower ranks of society, it is 
not so easy to determine, whether infi- 
delity prevails or not. ‘Thousands among 
‘them never yet thought whether Chris- 
tianity were true or false. But this 
ignorance generates superstition, in al- 
most every form. With the whole family 
of good and bad luck,—with bugbear, 
omen, and presage,—they seem well ac- 
quainted ; and although the general mass 
have no fear of God before their eyes, 
they have their imaginary terrors and 
their hopes. 

Amidst this general delinquency of 
character, one thing, however, is sin- 
gularly remarkable. In adverting to 


the disadvantageous struggle between | 


themselves and the French, during that 
eventful conflict which terminated in 
their independence, they uniformly as- 
cribe their deliverance to the interpo- 
sition of God. In arms, in military 
discipline, and in knowledge, they seem 
deeply sensible, that they were vastly 
inferior to their vanquished oppressors; 
and although they far exceeded them in 
point of number, they never consider 
this circumstance as the primary cause 
of their triumph. Some among them 
kad been trained to arms, and had made 


themselves acquainted with Evropean 
discipline ; but with the untrained hordes 
that collected together, and rallied round 
the standard of independence, stakes, 
pitchforks, clubs, and bludgeons, were 
among the implements of destruction. 
Of all these, they readily acknowledge 
the inefficiency. They view the pesti- 
lence which destroyed their enemies, as 
their greatest friend ; and speak of it as 
an instrument in the hand of Omnipo- 
tence, appointed to seize their invaders 
when they landed, and to conduct them 
through the hospital to the grave. 

> Between tbe territories of Boyer, and 
those of Christophe, there is no commu- 
nication. On each side jealousies pre- 
vail; and an armed neutrality, border- 
ing on fierceness, and nursing the spirit 
of determined warfare, characterize both 
parties. As enemies to the French, and 
to every nation that would presume to 
invade their dominions, their interests 
are mutual; and, probably, an expedi- 
tion from Europe, that should menace 
their liberties, would destroy their do- 
mestic animosities; and ultimately ren- 
der them essential service, by giving 
unity to their designs, and concentra- 
tion to their power. At present, how- 
ever, they appear like rival nations, 
ready to contend for exclusive empire, 
which can only be established on the 
annihilation of the vanquished. 

Of the various events which take 
place in the dominions of each other, 
they know so little, that their intelli- 
gence is frequently received through the 





medium of America; and, in many in- 
| stances, they obtain from the nations of 
| Europe, their knowledge of transactions 
| which occur in the neighbouring dis- 
| tricts. Should this portentous spirit un- 
| happily generate an actual war, France 
| will not be inattentive to the contest. 

She will wait for a season, till they have 
| wasted their blood, and drained their 
| resources, in these conflicts of domestic 
ambition; she will then seize the inaus- 
picious moment, throw ber legions on 
their shores, and, unless the elements 
again conspire to protect their liberties, 
will reduce them to the dominion of the 


fathers smarted. Of these consequen- 
ces, many belonging to each party are 
not insensible; but, amidst the storms 
of ambition, their voices are but indis- 
tinctly heard. With existing facts, we 
have some acquaintance ; but those dis- 
tant issues, which lie buried in futurity, 





nothing but the lapse of time can develop. 


cowskin, under which the backs of their . 
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SUICIDE, DUELLING, AND BOXING, 
BRANCHES OF ONE FAMILY. 


ALTHOUGH almost every vice has its 
advocates, as well as votaries, we have 
not found many who have attempted, in 
an open and undisguised manner, to 
undertake the defence of Suicide. David 
Hume, indeed, has appeared as its scep- 
tical apologist ; but his observations are 
beneath the dignity of his genius, though 
they may be admitted to be perlectly 
conformable to the principles of his 
creed. Men of talent and ingenuity 
may, without much difficulty, confound 
and perplex the most simple proposition 
that can be conceived ; and, no doubt, 
if Hume had undertaken to prove, that 
ten and ten could not be twenty, he 
would have advanced some plausible 
speculations, equally as imposing as 
those, which in some instances he has 
presented to the world, apparently with 
no other view than that of amusing him- 
self with the weaknesses of mankind. 
The man who could persuade others, 
that Vice and Virtue might change their 
essences, had no occasion to despair of 
success in his attempts to induce a belief 
that he could neutralize all moral prin- 
ciple, and reduce our ideas of good and 


evil to mere arbitrary distinction.— But 
one remove from self-murder, is the bar- 
barous practice of duelling. The act, 
indeed, is not the same ; but, in point of 
moral turpitude, it will be no easy task 
to assign to each its specific degree of 


guilt. If A fights with B, he hires B to 
shoot him, upon the forfeiture of his life ; 
it is self-murder, through the medium of 
another. 

The detestable custom of Boxing is 
another branch of the same common 
family, which can hardly plead a previ- 
ous insult in apology for its barbarities. 
Its advocates may indeed shelter them- 
selves under the sanction of antiquity. 
But that school has not much to recom- 
mend its example, whose highest moral 
principle frequentiy terminated in the 
barbarous exploits of heroic ferocity. 
These reflections have been suggested 
by the following melancholy instance of 
passion and depravity.— 

On the 17th of February last, a severe 
boxing-match took place at Renwell, 
near Stanmore, between Robert Des- 
borough, a workman on the canal, and 
T. Humberstone, a millwright, in con- 
sequence of a previous quarrel, in which 
the former was struck by the latter. 
The battle lasted four hours, during 





which the combatants fell nearly one 
hundred times, and in which Desbo- 
rough had his jaw broken nearly three 
quarters of an hour before weakness 
overcame his fury. At length, Hum- 
berstone fell to rise no more. An inter- 
nal rupture was supposed to have taken 
place; and shortly afterwards, his spirit 
entered into eternity, to appear before 
the bar of God.—Where is the noble 
patron of this vice, who does not blush 
at the fatal effects of the evil which he 
has cherished, by his wealth, his exam- 
ple, and his authority? 
> 
DISCOVERY OF A SECRET. 


A learned Bishop being one day in com- 
pany with the celebrated David Garrick, 
their conversation turned on the influ- 
ence of language, of action, of truth, 
and of representation, on the passions 
of men. ‘“ But how is it,” said his 
Lordship, addressing himself to Gar- 
rick, “‘ that you, who deal in nothing 
but fiction, can so affect your audiences, 
as to throw them into tears; while we, 
who deliver the most awful and interest- 
ing truths, can scarecly produce any 
effect whatever ?”—* My Lord,” replied 
the Actor, “here lies the secret: You 
deliver your truths as if they were fic- 
tions; but we deliver our fictions as if 
they were truths.” 
—_—_— 
REPORT OF BRITISH TRADE AND COM- 
MERCE FOR MARCH, 1819. 


Tue effects of the many heavy failures 
which have recently taken place, are 
still very apparent—in the scarcity of 
money, the want of confidence, and the 
languishing state of many of the prinei- 
pal branches of trade: the home-con- 
sumption of merchandise is diminished ; 
and the defalcation of orders from abroad 
is considerable. The falling off in the 
amcunt of foreign orders cannot be 
considered very surprising, when the 
fact is known, that British manufactures 
have been selling in South America, and 
the East Indies, at lower prices than the 
manufacturers cap afford them for at 
home; and that the produce of those 
countries have in many instances de- 
clined so much in value here, that it 
would have been profitable to have pur- 
chased them with a view to their re- 
exportation, and sale at the places from 
whence they were received. Hence, 
as none will sell at ruinous prices who 
can avoid it, the stocks of nearly every 
description of foreign produce are accu- 
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mulating in the warehouses, without the | ed about jd per Ib. and is now 4d per Ib 
prospect of their being disposed of till | below the price obtained for it twelve 
the effects of the overtrading, to which | months ago. ‘The decline of this month 
they are owing, shall wear out. Hap- | has partly been occasioned by a super- 
pily those effects are not of a permanent | abundant supply, and partly by the ne- 
nature; and already the import com- | cessities of those who were compelled to 
missions which the merchants had sent | sell, at whatever sacrifice: the quantity 
out, have to a great extent been coun- | required for the manufactures has not 
termanded. The foreign commerce of | apparently diminished, although the de- 
the British empire is of such vast magni- | ficiency of export orders induces the 
tade, that whatever materially jars its | apprehension that this may ere long be 
operations, disturbs the harmony, more | the case. Of Dyewoods, Dying Drugs, 
or less, of every ramification of its inter- | Hides and Tallow, the stocks are more 
nal trade. A long continued vibration, | than adequate to the diminished con- 
in the prices of articles of general con- | sumption. ‘Tobacco, and Grain of all 
sumption, such as Sugar, Coffee, and | descriptions, are affected by the preva- 
Cotton-wool, reaches at last.the weaver lent dulness of trade; and the same 
at his loom, and the smith at his forge, | observation applies, in a greater or less 
and as it terminates in a decline or | degree, to almost every other article of 
enhancement of the value, lessens or | Foreign produce. Ina favourable state 
increases the demand for their occupa- | of the internal trade of the country, an 
tions. The state of the market for | increased consumption of Timber takes 
foreign produce, becomes therefore a | place at this season of the year ; but at 
primary object of attention. present its usual consequences—an in- 
The price of Sugar scarcely varies at | crease of demand and prices—are want- 
this time from the rates current at the | ing. ‘There appears to be not so much 
same period of last year; and the de- | a want of occasion for considerable sup- 
mand for the article, though not lively, | plies, as a temporary hesitation to pur- 
cannot be calledvery dull. Coffee, al-| chase, arising from the fear of disap- 
though 30s to 40s per cwt. above the | pointment in pecuniary resources, and 
prices which it brought twelve months | a desire on the part of the sellers, to 
ago, is at this time 20s per cwt. lower | deal only for prompt payment. 
than in August last; and the present}! Whilst thus adverting to circumstan- 
price, which the absence of demand ren- | ces of commercial discouragement, we 
ders still uncertain, may be considered | are far from entertaining gloomy ideas 
10s per cwt. lower than at the close of of the future. In the general panic, 
last month. By the fluctuation which | which the stagnation of trade has occa- 
speculation has occasioned in this article, | sioned, it has been imagined that the 
very heavy losses have been sustained. | distresses of the year 1816 were to be 
Let our readers, who seldom perhaps | renewed ;—a view of the subject which 
jook at the extended scale of commer- | we cannot hesitate to pronounce utterly 
cial operations, estimate the amount of | fallacious. The causes which operated 
a depreciation of 20s per cwt, on 500 | in producing the difficulties of the year 
tons of coffee, and reflect that £10,000, | alluded to, were of the most extensive 
the result of this calculation, is the defi- | and complicated nature ; at present, they 
ciency of means compared with specific | in a great degree arise from the overtrad- 
engagements, to a merchant of second | ing to South America and the East 
or third rate eminence; let them reflect | Indies, and from incautious specula- 
on the numbers whose demands this | tions in the French funds. 
£10,000 would have satisfied, and then In the mean time, the interests of 
conceive the aggregate effect of defi- | Agriculture have been well sustained, 
ciencies, taking place in various parts | and the farmer has no reason, from ge- 
of the kingdom, as within the last month, | neral circumstances, to infer that his 
to twenty times the amount and twenty | situation will not improve; the season is 
times the number of instances. | rich in promise, and vegetation and 
Nor is Coffee the article which, to | fielddabour have seldom been so for- 
those unaccustomed to the subject,shows ward. Lead is fifty per cent. higher than 
most conspicuously the result of an alter- | in 1816; Iron, Tin and Copper sell at 
ation in price ; a recession of 4d. per Ib. | profitable prices; bills for roads and 
on a merchant’s stock of Cotton-wool, | canals, for lighting towns with gas, 
frequently amounts to £10,000 ; yet in | erecting public edifices, and for effect- 
the last month Bengal cotten has declin- | ing a variety of other local improve- 
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ments, press upon the utmost attention 


of Parliament. If the march of the 
nation were retrograde, there would not 
exist so many corroborative evidences 
of the contrary. 

The great inconvenience which has 
been felt in all parts of the country by 
the scarcity of silver coinage, is now in 
the course of being remedied, by an 
issue of silver coinage from the Mint, 
which it is understood will be continued 
at the rate of £35,000 per week, till the 
supply appears adequate to the wants 
of the nation. 

By an order from the Lords of the 
Treasury, the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms are instructed to admit, free of 
duty, importations of printed calicoes 
and linens, intended to be used merely 
as patterns. It is a curious fact, that 
the Continental artists exhibit speci- 
mens, of furniture prints especially, 
which for skilfulness of design and co- 
fouring, are preferred in foreign mar- 
kets to our own productions of the same 
class; the facility therefore of obtain- 
ing the best foreign patterns, may teach 
us to add excellence to our unrivalled 
cheapness. 

A number of weavers at Carlisle, who 
have been reduced to a state of severe 
distress by the want of employment, 
have respectfully come forward with a 
statement of their condition to the ma- 
gistrates and gentlemen of the city. 
Their appeal has not been in vain; but 
has been met by a zealous promptitude 
to render them every possible assistance. 
The example deserves particular notice ; 
and surely it is not too much to expect, 
that men with their eyes open, however 
distressed, should perceive, that every 
riotous and illegal proceeding is strew- 
ing thorns in their own path, and marr- 
ing their best interests, by lessening 
both the inclination and the power to 
-assist them. 

Many hands, amongst the weavers both 
of calico and stockings, and amongst the 
class of labourers, as well as the lowest 
description of the workmen in the dif- 
ferent arts, are in want of employment, 
or are not able to earn sufficient for a 
livelihood ; yet it is a well-founded com- 
plaint, that workmen capable of under- 
taking the finer or finishing departments 
of the mechanical arts, cannot be ob- 
tained in sufficient numbers, even at 
liberal wages. Hence it may be infer- 
red, that the encouragement which the 
skilful are receiving, will gradually bring 
forward those of lower qualifications. 





DOMESTIC ARTICLES. 

Of the general Prices of domestic arti- 
cles sold in the markets of London, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, and other 
principal towns, it was our intention to 
have given a regular statement. But, 
from the uncertainty in the accounts 
we have received, it is scarcely possi- 
ble to give a list that shall be deemed 
correct. To this, the variations which 
exist in weights and measures in different 
towns and districts, in no small degree 
contribute; and the confusion which 
arises from the difficulty of reducing all 
to some common standard, points out the 
necessity of simplifying these mediums 
of domestic traffic. 

The Poor Rates, like the necessaries of 
life, are in most places exceedingly high ; 
but the variations are so considerable, 
that the sums paid in one town or parish, 
can furnish us with no guide for estimat- 
ing those of others. In the present state 
of this country, there are few subjects 
that can be deemed of more importance 
to all classes of the community, than the 
means provided by law for the support 
ofthe poor. Ithas already attracted the 
attention of Parliament; and we have 
reason to hope that the period is near at 
hand, when measures will be adopted for 
equalizing the burden which the com- 
munity at large must bear. The modes 
of collecting these rates are not less va- 
riable than the sums collected ; being 
founded in most places on local regula- 
tions. 

The Prices of Coals vary considerably 
in different places ; much depending upon 
situation, the ease or difficulty with which 
they are procured, and the facilities with 
which they can be conveyed from place 
to place. Of the price of Potatoes we 
can hardly be said to have any fixed 
standard, any more than we have of the 
weights and measures by which they are 
sold. In London the price is iid. per Ib. 
or 10s, per cwt. ; in Liverpool, 2s. 4d. for 
84lb. ; in Manchester, 9d. for 20lb. ; Bir- 
mingham, 3s. for 80lb. ; Glasgow, 1s. for 
34lb.; Lynn, Norfolk, 4s. 6d. for 192Ib.; 
Portsmouth, 43d. per gallon. 

Meat sold in the shambles, bears, in 
most places, with the exception of Lon- 
don, a price more nearly approaching to 
nniformity. Beef and Mutton are much 
alike, varying from 7d. to 9d.; while 
Pork occasionally rises as high as 10d. 
per pound. In these articles, the markets 
of the Metropolis may be considered, on 
an average, as about 2d. per Ib. higher 
than the sums we have above stated. 
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POETRY. 


—sr ere 


The following Composition is taken from two 
Pillars which stand in the centre of a Laby- 
rinth, in a Grove, near a Nobleman’s Seat, 
in Surry. On the top of each Pillar is a 
human Skull, said to belong to a former 
Lord and his Lady, by whom these Lines 
were written. ‘The Piilars were erected 
during their life-time; and by their desire 
the Skulls were placed on them a certain 
time after their decease. 


LORD’s. 


Way start? the case is yours, or will be soon, 

Some years, perhaps ; perhaps, another moon. 

Life, in its utmost span, is still a breath, 

And those who longest dream, must wake in 
death. 

Like you, I once thonght every bliss secure, 

And gold, of every ill, the pertect cure ; 

Till steep’d in sorrows, and besieg’d with pain, 

Too late I found all earthly riches vain. 

Disease with scorn threw back the sordid fee, 

And Death still answer’d—W hat is gold to me? 

Fame, titles, honours, next I vainly sought, 

And fools obsequious nurst the childish thought. 

Gilded with brib’d applause and purchas’d 
praise, 

I built on endless grandeur, endless days ; 

But Death awak’d me from a dream of pride, 

And laid a prouder beggar by my side. 

Pleasure I courted, and obey’d my taste ; 

The banquet smil’d, and smil’d the gay repast : 

A loathsome carcase was my constant care, 

And worlds were ransack’d—but for me to 
share. 

Go on, vain man, in luxury be firm; 

Yet know I feasted, but to feast a worm. 

Already sure less terrible I seem, 

And you, like me, can own that life’s a dream. 

Whether that dream may boast the longest 
date— 

Farewell !—remember—lest you wake too late. 


LADY’S. 


Buvsn not, ye fair, to own me—but be wise— 

Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes : 

Fame says, and fame alone can tell how true, 

I once was lovely, and belov’d, like you. 

Where are my vot’ries—where my flatt’rers 
now? 

Fled—with the subject of each lover’s vow. 

Adieu—the roses fled—the lilies white ; 

Adieu, those eyes, that made the darkness 
light. 

No more, alas! that coral lip is seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between. 

Turn from your mirror, and behold in me, 

At once what thousands can’t, or dare not see: 





Unvarnish'd, I the real truth impart ; 

Nor here am placed, but to direct the heart. 

Survey me well, ye fair ones, and believe, 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive : 

On beauty, frailty’s case no more depend— 

Here youth and pleasure, age and sorrows, end. 

Here drops the mask—here shuts the final 
scene ; 

Nor differs grave threescore, from gay fifteen: 


| All press alike to that same goal, the tomb ; 


Where wrinkled Laura smiles at Chloe’s bloom. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Learn here the lesson—to be vain no more : 
Yet virtue still against decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


I 
THE COMMON LOT. 


Once in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a Man :—and who was He! 
~~Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled Thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown : 
His name hath perished from the earth, 
This truth survives alone :— 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumph’d in his breast, 

His, bliss and woe—a smile, a tear! 
—Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
‘The changing spirits’ rise and fall : 
We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 


He suffer’d—but his pangs are o'er; 
Enjoy’d—but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends—his friends are now no more, 
And foes—his foes are dead. 


He lov’d;—but whom he lovw’d, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

O she was fair! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life, and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encounter’d all that troubles thee ; 

He was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is what thou shalt be. 


The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw; 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew.— 
The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of HIM afford no other trace 
Than this—THERE LIV’D A MAN! 


MONTGOMERY, 
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